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“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth."—-Dr. JoHNson. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


On the Porvrucugeset LANGUAGE, as Vao, vadum 


derived from Latin. 


By the Rev. 


JoserH Townsenp, M.A. 


Shag expatiated on the affi- 
nity between the Spanish Jan- 
guage and the Latin, I shall very 
brietly consider the structure of the 
Portuguese, which is a dialect of 


Spanish. 


ist. Like the Spanish it abbreviates 
to a great extent, and derives iis nouns 
from the ablatives of Latin. 


Ajudar, adjuvare 
Aguia, aquiia 
Banho, balneum 
Cadea, caiena 
Cativo, captivus 
Cor Color, calor 
Cru, crudus crudelis 
Cea, cena 

Ceo, calum 
Cilha, cingulum 
Cer, cere 
Conheco, cognosco 
Dedo, digitu 
Dei, dedi 

Diz, dicit 

Doce, dulcis 
Doenga, dolentia 
Dor, dolor 
Duzia, duodecim 
Eu, ego 

Fé, fideo 

Fiel, fidelis 

Fio, flum 
Freixo, fraxinius 
Freyo, frenum 
Gear, gelare 
Gea, gelat 
Geista, genista 
Golpe, colaphus 
Grae, granum 
Ha, habes 

Uha, insula 

Laa, lana 

Ler, legere 

Lua, luna 
Lume, lumen 


Mao, malus 
Mais, magis 
May, mater 
Meyov, medium 
Mez, mensis 
Mesa, mensa 
Moeda, moneta 
Moinho, molinus 
Nao, navis 
Noo, nodus 
Nu, nudas 
Ouvir, audire 
Ouvido, auditus 
Pao, palus 
Pay, pater 
Pe, pes - 
Peito, pectus 
Peixes, passeres 
Pente, pecten 
Po, pulvis 
Por, ponere 
Punha, ponebam 
Queimar, comburere 
cremare 
Raio, radius 
Remar, remigare 
Rio, rivus 
Rir, ridere 
Roer, rodere 
Saude. salus 
Setta, sagiita 
Soar, Sonare 
Suar, sudare 
Sono, somnus 
Taboa, tabula 
Ter, tenere 
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Ver, videre 
Velha, vetula 


Vir, venire 
Voar, volare 


2d. It changes B, P, V, each for 


the other. 


Arvore, aibor 
Bainha, vagina 
Berpa, vespa 
Capra, capra 
Cobrir, cooperire 
Duvidar, dubitare 
Divida, debitum 
Escova, scopa 


Erva, herba 
Lobo, lupus 
Nevoa, nebula 
Nuvem, nubis 
Nuvens, nubes 
Povo, populus 
Provar, probare 
Trave, trabs 


3d. It changes C, G, Q, each for 


the other. 


Agudo, acutus 
Antigo, antiquus 
Agoa, aqua 
Cego, cecus 
Digo, dico 

Egoa, equa 
Fogo, fucus 


Gastar, constare 
Gritar, quiritaré 
Sogro, socer 
Seguir, sequt 
Quimar, cremare 
Perigo, periculum 


4th. It considers D, T, Th, Z, J, 


as commutable. 


Agora, adhoram 

Cadeira, cathedra 

Codornizes, coturni- 
Ces 

Fado, fatum 

Faz, facit 

Hoje, hodie 

Idade, etas , 

Medo, metus 

Lado, latus 


Ladroens, Jatrones 
Meyo, medius 
Mudar, mutare 
Nadar, natare 
Pedir, petere 
Redondo, rotundus 
Tudo, totus 

Traze, trade 

Vejo, video 
Vejamos, videamus 


5th. It substitutes vowels for con- 


sonants. 


Ausentia, absentia 
Direito, directus 
Doutrina, doctrina 
Feito, factus 
Leite, lac 

Leito, lectus 
Moinho, molinus 


6th. It substitutes M for N. 
3K 





Muito, multus 
Noite, nox 
Oito, octo 
Outro, alter 
Peito, pectus 
Reino, regnum 
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Bem, bene 
Bom, bonus 
Cam, canis 
En, in 
Fim. finis 
Huan, unus 


Mam, manus 

Homem, homine 

Pam, panis 

Sem, sine 

Tem, tenet 

Virgem, virgine 
7th. It substitutes R for L. 

Alvidrio, arbitrio Igreja, ecclesia 

Brasfemare, blasphe- Obrigado, obligatus 


mare Pracer, placere 
Frama, flamma 


8th. It changes L to I, and H I to 
H, and Eto H. 


Mulher, mulier 
Methor, melior 
Folha, folium 
Filho, filius 
Aranha, araneus 
Linha, linea 
Palha, palea 
Ten!.o, teneo 
Valho, valco 
Vinh, vinea 
Conselho 


gth. It considers C, S, Z, X, J as 
commutable. 


Despojo, spolium 
Alho, alliura 
Atheo, alienus 
Senhor, senior 
Venho, venio 
Funcho, feniculuia 
Mancha, macula 
Otho, oculus 
Chamar, clamare 
Chave, clavis 


Raiz, radix 
Stende, extende 
Vez, vices 
Bexiga, vesica 
Peix, piscis 
Beija, basium 


Capaz, capax 
Dizer, dicere 
Fazer, facere 
Juiz, judice 
Luz, lux 
Paz, pax 
Nariz, nares 


10th, Before L it substitutes C for 
P and F. 


Chaga, plaga 
Chao, plauus 
Cheo, plenus 
Choro, pioro 


. Chover, pluere 
Chuva, plavinm 
Chumbo, plumbum 
Chama, famma 


In like manner Columbus becomes 
Pombo. ‘To comprehend the nature 
of these changes we must pay atten- 
sion to the ist and 8th canons. 

Many other derivyiives there are 
equally capricious with the most un- 
eatural of those here produced, and 
not a few which scarcely retain a ves- 
tige of resemblance to the correspond- 
ing terms in Latin. These we should 
never be able to trace without the aid 
of the sister dialects. But, as they all 
originate in Latin, they throw light 
upon each other, and assist us to de- 
termine in the most abbreviated com- 
pounds, when no part of the root re- 
mains, what must have been the 
radical-expression, But I shall not 
enlarge at present, as it is my i:ten- 


Purther Observations on the Letter ‘K.’ 


[Jung 


.tion to lay before your readers some 


observations on the French langy e, 
which, I trust, will be interesting, and 
demonstrate the importance of these 


_ investigations. 





Further Osservations on the Usz 
of the Letter * K.’ 


Sir, 


r | ee objections of your correspon- 

dent, Lecror, inserted in your 
last number, will cause me no other 
trouble than that of repeating and en. 
forcing the remarks upon which they 
are founded. 

My assertion that ‘the elongation 
of words in ck, derived from the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, and French Jan- 
guages, is begun by one of the vowels 

efore which c is sounded harg,” your 
correspondent thinks he has  suffi- 
ciently answered, by calling our at. 
tention ta * politician, criticise,” and 
a few more. And to weaken the 
force of the other remark, that “al: 
most every word in ck from the north- 
ern tongues is lengthened by the 
addition of a syllable, beginning with 
e, t, or y, before whiclt c is regularly 
soft,” he mentions ‘* beckon, reckon, 
blockade, cockade.” In both in- 
stances he produces the exceptions, 
and denies the existence of the rule. 
But, allowing this reasoning, ali the 
force which Lector believes it to pos- 
sess, he himself immediately destroys 
it: for though he so firmly relies on 
it as not even to provide against its 
failure, he informs us that “it would 
be of no moment if no examples at 
all of this sort were to be found!"— 
In refusing his assent to one observa- 
tion in particular, he has fallen into 
an error, from which a careful peru- 
sal of my letter would have secured 
him. I did indeed defend the ortho- 
graphy of the words ‘ musick, musi- 
cal; public, publican, &c.” as con- 
sistent with analogy, but not because 
I considered each of these words to 
be analogous to the rest: nor could J 
even intimate it; for the weight of 
the argument lay upon their separa- 
tion. { accordingly distributed them 
into classes, denying that any analogy 
could exist between words of a differ- 
ent termination. I placed commumi- 
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cation, convocation, embarcation,* 
‘ystification, in the same class, though 
the verbs from which they are taken 
belong to different classes. ‘This your 
correspondent calls a parallel, and 
says it is ovly adminicular. But 
whatever it may be called, it is surely 
not surprising that I used it as adjutory 
of my cause. : 

I am the more confirmed in my 
opinion, as to the use of the final ch, 
from observing the practice of Mr. 
Fox in his History, and of the noble 
editor of that work in the preface.— 
Mr. Fox, it seems, chose rather to 
lead than to follow the multitude. 


Tam Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
May 19, 1810. Puito. 





Cuanacters in Imitation of the 
Micro-Cosmocrapny of Bisuor 
Bare. 

{Continued from page 133.] 





The mere Fellow of a College 


Resembles a book in black letter, 
which the beholder believes to con- 
tain much erudition, but is indiffer- 
ent to the contents, because the vo- 
lume is so crabbed and hard to decy- 
pher. He is the recipient vessel in a 
chemist’s apparatus, which absorbs a 
wholesome material and causes it to 
evaporate in air. If you studied him 
in the abstract, you would believe 
that it requires six lustres of study to 
learn how to eat, and drink, and 
sleep; for thirty years of his life have 
been devoted to learning, and yet eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping are nearly 
the whole avocations he pursues. 
His erudition never appears to so 
much advantage as in a card party, 
where his not talking of the classics 
is considered a case of necessity, and 
where you find that there is, in fact, 
one book which he has thoroughly 





* So I wrote it, because in this form 
it claims a place in a class of words 
which is yery large; whereas, if spelt 
with the /, it must, I believe, stand 
alone; for I do not recollect any other 
word ending in kation. Deimarcation, 
whenever used, is invariably written 
with the ¢. 
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digested, and that one is Hoyle on 
the game of whist. Still he is pre~ 
pared with some quotations trom the. 
fathers to surprise visitors, and Knows 
how to silence freshmen by scraps 
from such Greek tomes as are on 
to be found among the lumber of his 
college. He isa great pretender to 
wit, and thinks himself possessed of 
the true sting of satire: But his sting 
resembles that of the nettle; the 
timid are wounded; press him hard, 
and he is found to be quite harmless. 
The punsters of the common room 
admit him to be a man of taste, for 
ho person is better qualified to write 
notes on Farley’s Art of Cookery, or 
the learned compilation of Hannah 
Glasse.. He is a man who considers 
learning as his trade, and is no fonder 
of books than a grocer of figs. Briefly, 
he is a mere commodity of muscle, 
bone, and nerve, to fill out a black 
gown ; and his successor shall take to 
the same robe, and answer just the 
same purpose—only if he be taller the 
gown must be lengthened, and if he 
be not so large the gown must be 
made less. 


The Stage Coachman 
Is a little inferior in power to the 
grand Turk, but much more absolute 
than the sovereigns of christian coun- 
tries, for the lives and property of all 
who come within his jurisdiction are 
entirely at his mercy. Like the phy- 
sician of Barataria, he hurries the 
hungry from an untasted meal; but 
the traveller has a consojation un- 
known to the governor,—it is odds 
that the dinner was not fit to be eaten. 
Though he has travelled almost as 
raany miles as Cook or Carteret, we 
seldom see his adventures in print, 
unless Le overthrow the carriage and 
destroy the passengers, Yet his si- 
lence is matter of surprise, since an 
account of post-houses and inn ad- 
ventures is all that seems required in 
the composition of a modern journal. 
He is a man of the first fashion, with 
little expense; for, let his garb be 
ever so homely, the Marlboroughs 
and Warwicks of the age will not tail 
to copy its cut. He deems the heads 
of colleges and teachers of liberal 
arts as entirely his interiors; and with 
ss when he finds all their pupig 
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repair to him for the finishing lesson. 
Since the Roman sovereign bestowed 
acivil office on his horse, it is very 
likely that the coachman may become 
a minister of state, at no very distant 
period. If so, he must expect a strong 

arty to be formed against him; for 
it has long been the highest ambition 
of half the great men in the empire 
to take the reins out of his hands. 


The Pedant’s sensille Man. 


The sensibie man in the esteem of 
pedants and poeiasters is one who 
abounds in abstract reasonings aid hy- 
potietical systems, but who has, in 
fact, scarcely wisdom enough to avoid 
tunning against a post in the Mall. 
This man of sense is never out of lead 
ing strings, for he is not to be trusted to 
his own guidance, and is the last person 
in the world to earn a moiety of the 
bread that nourishes him. They tell 
you that he has too much talent to 
follow a trade, and too much fancy 
to learn a profession; but the plain 
troth is, that he has not capacity for 
eitber. He is a beam of moonshine 
glittering over the vegetation which 
the sun has produced and nurtured ; 
it cal], forth a train of beauties, and 
captivates the eye; but that is all; 
it has not strength enough to be use- 
ful. He is one who thinks Nature 
unjust, because she has not given 
him fortune; while all his actions 
prove that the greatest severity Pro- 
vidence could have exercised towards 
him, would have been contained in 
the gift of affluence. He usually 
lives in the most crowded part of the 
most crowded city, though he is con- 
tinually talking of green fields, which 
he praises by rote, in quotations from 
the pastoral poets ; an he firmly be- 
lieves that the ‘shepherds still have 
crooks and garlands, because he 
knows they are so described in The- 
ocritus. He is continually searching 
after truth, and yet never knows the 
truth of any thing out of the classics ; 
for he has too much vivacity to look 
an object full in the face, and his eye 
is ever attracted by the beauty of its 
shadow. He is infatuated as the 
moth that courts destruction from the 
pism'y brightness of a tapes, and is 

rinly persuaded that all bis family 
are but a stage removed from jdict- 


ism, because they deride the futility 
of his aims, though he knows that, if 
they partook of his talents, pity alone 
could save him from the almshouse 
He usually dies of old age before he 
reaches forty; and if be die in his 
bed, and free from incarceration it 
is a wonder for so sensible a man. 


To the Edttor of the Universal Mag, 
Sir, ‘ 


S the annual meeting of the Bri. 
£% tish and Foreign Bible Society 
has, lately, excited public attention 
it may be seas natile, and meet the 
curiosity of your numerous readers 
to Jay before them a summary view 
of what measures fermer azes have 
adopted to circulate those repositories 
of wisdom and truth. It will apnear 
that the object of the society hgs heen 
pursued through every age of the 
Christian, not to say of the Jewish, 
church; and shew how, under the 
conduct of Divine Providence, the 
limited measures of former times 
have, gradually, introduced the ex. 
tensive and liberal desien of that in- 
stitution. I ava, Sir, — 

Your obedient servant, 
Josuua Touumiy, 
Birmingham, June 6, 1810. 


An HISTORICAL and SUMMARY ViEw 
of the CIRCULATION of the Sacnnn 
SCRIPTURES. 

Tae original writings which came im- 

mediately from the pens of the apos- 

tles, much more the autographs of the 

Jewish historians and prophets, have, 

many centuries ago, been Jost through 

the lapse of time. But, besides the 
publicity and perrhanence given to 
the law of Moses by its being read in 
the synagogues every sabbath day; 
and to the books of the New Testa- 
ment by their being read, from the 
earliest ages, in Christian assemblies, 
the nature and importance of these 
compositions, especially of the Chris- 
tian scriptures, first published in an 
age of literature and science, induced 
many to adopt measures for their 
spread and perpetuity. 

There existed, beiore the times of 

Christ, a Greek translation of the 

Old Testament; and there were, af- 
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terwards, several other versions of it 
in that language. Copies of the 
scriptures of both Testaments were, in 
the first periods of Christianity, mul- 
tiplied by the Jabours of transcribers. 
The primitive writers of the Chris- 
tiun church diffused the knowledge 
of their contents by numerous and 
large quotations from them in their 
own works, and by expositions and 
commentaries of whole books. _ The 
zeal and generosity of some Chris- 
tiens were nobly displayed in procu- 

rug and dispersing copies of the 
holy scriptures. Here Pamphilus, an 

eminent presbyter of Ceesarea, about 
the year 294, deserves to be men- 
tioned with peculiar praise. He was 
amai who excelled in every virtue, 
and the most admirable person of his 
times. Jt was a peculiar’ instance 
of his benevolence and piety, that 
besides his active and generous care 
to furnish the library of the church at 
Caesarea with copies of the scriptures 
and commentaries upon them, it was 
his practice to be always supplied 
with copies of them, transcribed with 
the greatest accuracy by his own 
hands, to give or to lend to those 
who had a desire to read them, whe- 
ther men or women. 

But the circulation of our sacred 
books, as of all other writings, must 
have been very limited, till the glo- 
rious invention of printing opened a 
large sphere for multiplying and dis- 
persing copies of them, with an un- 
speakable greater facility, and a great 
diminution.of expense, beyond what 
the labours of the pen admitted. This 
happy and important effect of the art 
of printing was greatly promoted, not 
only by the revival of letters, but by 
the Reformation. ‘The appeal made 
by the reformers to the scriptures, as 
the ground of their protest against the 
doctrines and praetices of the church 
of Rome, and as the unerring and 
divine standard of religious truth, ex- 
cited, of course, a growing and uni- 
yersal attention to them, and created 
an increasing demand for copies of 
them: which this invention furnished 
the means of supplying with a rapi- 
dity, of which former times had no 
idea or expectation. Not the scrip- 
tures in the original languages only, 
but the varions versions which had 
been made of them could be exten- 
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sively and rapidly circulated; and, 
with a quick progress, all nations 
were enabled to read them in their 
own vernacular tongues. 

The learning and zeal of pious in- 
dividuals were directed and animated 
to afford the countries, of which they 
were natives, or in which they re- 
sided, new translations of the book of 
life. ‘The authority and patronage of 
princes gave a sartction and aid to this 
desirable and important undertaking. 
—One provision for advancing the 
knowledge ofthe scriptures in Eng- 
land was by furnishing the churches 
with bibles, chained to the desks, to 


be read, before the beginning or after . 


the close of public worship by-indivi- 
duals to themselves, or to knots of 
the people, who crowded round a 
reader, with ardent curiosity and holy 
desires, to bear the word of trath and 
salvation, Which they, who had not 
learnt their letters, could not peruse 
fur themselves. 

Philanthropy and generosity, conses 
crating their exertions to the pur- 
poses of religion, began to form plans 
for dispersing versions of -the scrip- 
tures, in their own languages, among 
the Welch, the [vish, and the remote 
Indian tribes of America. Theebio- 
graphical page records the names of 
some of the most eminent divines, 
and some of the most excellent cha- 
racters of the seventeenth century, as 
engaged in these measures of disinter- 
ested benevolence; particularly that 
that of the Hon. Mr. Robert Boyle.* 
A Bishop Hall and a Lord Wharton, 
by their testamentary provisions, cre- 
ated funds for the annual distribution 
of bibles, in this nation, through fu- 
ture generations. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century there arose, amongst the 
members of the established church, a 
society for the promotion of christian 
knowledge. About the middle of 
the eighteenth another was formed by 
a body of dissenters, consisting prin- 
cipally of young, persons, for the 
spread of religious Knowledge a- 
mongst the poor: the distribution of 
bibles was a main object of each in- 
stitution. In our own times we 
have seen a bible society, formed 





* Owen's (James) Life, p. 10, 11. 
Birch’s Life of Boyle, p. $85, $96, 402. 
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about thirty years since, the specific 
design of which was to give bibles to 
our soldiers and sailors; and which, 
in two years, at the charge of upwards 
of 1500/. had distributed more than 
11,000 bibles amongst our regiments 
and ships’ crews.* 

‘This concise view of the progressive 
spread of the scriptures is gratitying 
to the devout mind of Him, who ar- 
dently wishes that the knowledge of 
the Lord may cover the earth; and 
the benevolent mind: feels a high 
pleasure in conterpiating the exten- 
sive circulation of those books which 
afford a rule of life, open the springs 
of rich consolation to the afflicted 
breast, and raise, under the expecta- 
tion of death, immortal hopes. Such 
1 would congratulate on an institu- 
tion simiiar to those I have recounted ; 
but more liberal, more extensive, and 
more efficient than any, or all, of 
them: I mean the Institution of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1804. ‘* Its exclusive object is to dif- 
fase the knowledge of the holy serip- 
tures by circulating them in the d:f- 
ferent languages spoken throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland; and, ac- 
cording to the extent of its funds, by 
promoting the printing of them in 
foreign languages, ana the distribu- 
tion of them in foreign countries.” 
The basis of its establishment is wise 
and liberal ; for it unites, toa degree 
hitherto’ unexampled, the zeal and 
exertion of Christians of every deno- 
mination. And itis a high recom- 
mendation of its design, that it is 
meant to circulate the scriptures on/y, 
vithout any comment or note. ‘This 
is Jaudably, this is nobly, to wave all 
authority to judge concerning the 
sense of scriptures for others; or to 
influence their opinion by the weight 
of great names orofnumbers. By the 
dispersion of bibles, on such a plan, 
the minds of the receivers are left 
iree and unshackled: the Bible alone 
is the instructor and the monitor. 
The attention. of the reader is not 
called off to the exposition of others : 
but he is set upon enquiry, and, as he 
proceeds, naturally asks himself,— 
Understandest thou what thou read- 
est? ** That Christian,” observes an 


* Robinson's Sermon before the 
Society, p. 23.. 





{ Jung 


ingenious writer, “‘ seems to me to 
enter thoroughly into the spirit of 
revelation, who dares to trust the 
holy scriptures alone to convince and 
convert a sinner from the error of his 
way.” 

From the commencement of the 
institution to the 31st March, 1809, 
52,454 bibles and 105,975 testaments, 
in various languages, have been issued 
from the society, in not less than 
seventeen of the languages and dia- 
lects current in Europe, besides in 
other translations ; akin efforts of 
all parties and denominations of 
Christians have been directed to one 
object, highly honourable to divine 
revelation, and most conducive to 
human salvation: that of putting into 
the hands of thousands and ten thou- 
sands the WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. 





REPUBLICATION OF 
SCARCE TRACTS. 
No. Il. 

Woman not inferior to Man,* 
CHAPTER I. 
Tie Introduction. 

I a celebrated author had not al- 
ready told us, that there is nothing 

in nature so much to be wondered at, 
as that we can wonder at all ;_ it must 
appear to every one, who has but a 
degree of understanding above the 
idiot, a matter of the greatest surprise 
to observe the universal prevalence of 
prejudice and custom in the minds of 
the men. One might naturally ex- 
pect to see those lordly creatures, as 
they modestly style themselves, every 
where jealous of superiority, and 
watchful to maintain it. Instead of 
which, if we except the tyrannical 
usurpation of authority they exert 
over us women, we shall find them 
industrious in nothing but courting 
the meanest servitude. Was their 
ambition laudable and just, it would 
be consistent in itself, and this consis- 
tency would render them alike impe- 








* The title-page of this pamphlet is 
destroyed, and the Editor 1s therefore 
unable to specify its date or author, 
but the above is its running title 
Perhaps some reader of the Universal 
Mag. may be able to supply this defect. 
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rious in every circumstance, where 
authority is requisite and justifiable. 
And if their brutal strength of body 
entitled them to lord it over our nicer 
frame, the superiority of reason to 
passion might suffice to make them 
ashamed of submitting that reason to 
passion, prejudice, and groundless 
custom. If this haughty sex would 
have us believe ‘they have a natural 
right of superiority over us, why don’t 
they prove their charter from nature, 
by making use of reason to subdue 
themselves. We know we have rea- 
son, and are sensible that it is the only 
prerogative nature has bestowed upon 
us, to lift us above the sphere of sen- 
sitive animals. And the same reason, 
which points us out our superiority 
over them, would light us to discern 
the superiority of men over us, if we 
could discover in them the least de- 
gree of sense above what we ourselves 
possess. But it will be impossible 
for us, without forfeiting that reason, 
ever to acknowledge ourselves infe- 
rior to creatures, who make no other 
use of the sense they boast of, than 
basely to subject it to the passions 
they have in common with brutes, 
Were we to see the men every where, 
and at all times, masters of them- 
selves, and their animal appetites in a 
perfect subordination to their rational 
faculties, we should have some colour 
to think that nature designed them 
for masters to us, who cannot perhaps 
always boast of so complete a con- 
mand over ourselves, But how is it 
possible for us to give into such a no- 
tion; while we see those very men, 
whose ambition of ascendancy over 
us nothing less than absolute domi- 
nion can satiate, court the most ab- 
ject slavery, by prostituting reason to 
their groveling passions, suffering 
sense to be led away captive by pre- 
judice, and sacrificing justice, truth, 
and honour to inconsiderate custom ? 

How many things do these mighty 
wise creatures hold for undoubted 
truths, without being able to assign a 
reason for any one of their opinioris! 
The cause of which is that they suffer 
themselves to be hurried away by 
appearances. With them what seems 
true must be so; because the fight, in 
Which they eye things, stands them 
in the stead of conviction. Where 
they want evidence in the principles, 
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fallacy helps them to fill up the va- 
cancy with seemings in their infer- 
ence. In a word, as they suppose 
without reason, so they discourse 
without grounds; and therefore would 
have as strongly maintained the nega- 
tive of what they assert, if custom 
and the impression of the senses had 
determined them to it after the same 
manner. 

But a few ages ago the belief of the 
Antipodes was a heresy in philoso- 
phy. Ignorance, dignified with the 
mg geo of custom and supported 

y the seemings of reason, justified 
the contrary opinion; and the gravest 
philosophers were, or affected to be, 
so well convinced of it, that it was an 
argument of the utmest arrogance to 
attempt to set them right. And yet 
the matter has been since so unques- 
tionably proved, that nothing but the 
height of madness or the depth of ig- 
norance can now countenance a doubt 
of it. 

The constant revolution of days and 
years determined the wisakers of old 
to assert, that all the celestial orbs 
move round the earth: and custom, 
ever prevailing custom, drags the 
major part of our cot‘emporaty book- 
worms to follow their opinion.— 
Whereas the very same Phases, if we 

naturely consider, may equally in- 
cline us to think that the earth itself 
is a planet, and moves with the rest 
of the planets round the sun. What 
inighty superiority of reason then 
have these over-grown boys over 
lesser children? Both argue alike 
froin appearances. ‘The former see, 
from the diversified positions of the 
earth and sun, that there is motion in 
one of them; and, because they feel 
not the agitation in the earth they 
stand upon, therefore precipitately 
conclude that it is the sun moves 
round them, and not they round the 
sun. The latter, insensible of the 
motion of a coach, fancy, when in 
one, that the houses pass by them, 
and not they by the houses. Are 
not both led in their judgments by 
like principles? Yet with this dif- 
ference still, that these are less obsti- 
nate in error, and more ready to be 
set right than they. 

In dike manner the wild savages in 
the Indies, (who, by the bye, are 
nevertheless of the same species with 
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our domestic ones at home) for want 
of knowing the mechanism of a 
clock, are apt to attribute its move- 
ments to invisible spirits within it; 
while your blind followers of Des 
Cartes blush not to take upon reli- 
gious trust, from him, that the whole 
animal creation are but different 
kinds of automata, or self-moving 
clock-work ; notwithstanding its be- 
ing pretty well known, that their 
master himself had too much sense to 
believe his own system, having in- 
vented it only to amuse and impose 
upon fools. 

The men, who have taken care to 
engross the affairs of religion, as well 
as others, to their own management, 
are no more guided in that than in 
any thing else by the dictates of rea- 
son. The religion they were bred 
up in they blindly prefer to all others, 
without being able to give any stron- 
ger proof of its being the best, than 
that it was the faith of their fore- 
fathers. Upon the strength of ‘this 
prejudice they adhere to it as the only 
true one; and, without ever examin- 
ing into it, or comparing it with 
others, they condemn all beside it 
as erroneous. Is not this the case 
with most of the men, our clergy not 
excepted? Nocountry pleases a man 
so well as his own; nay, so far is he 
apt to carry prejudice, that he can 
seldom be induced to do justice to 
any other nation, even where truth is 
on its side, if the honour and interest 
of his own is at stake: and this isa 
foible the very best men are equally 
subject to. Nay, such is the imbeci- 
lity of that sex, as well as ours, that 
even professions are a matter of pre- 
judice. And a fool of our own is 
often more acceptable in company 
than a wise man of another calling. 
—The very inequality of stations, 
which constraint and confusion have 
introduced among men, has deceived 
multitudes of them into a notion that 
the same inequality is in men them- 
selves. 

If we allow ourselves but time to 
trace this diversity of vulgar errors 
up to the fountain-head, shall we be 
able to find them any other source 
than interest and custom? And yet 
such is the prevalence which custom, 
ever so wrongly imtroduced, has over 
the minds of the men, that it requires 
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much less difficulty to wean them 
sentiments, which they themselves 
have built on the most convincing 
evidences of reason and truth, than to 
draw them from the prejudices which 
custom has instilled into them. 

I should never have done, was J to 
reckon up the many absurd notions 
the men are led into by custom; 
though.there is none more absurd 
than that of the great difference they 
make between their own sex and 
ours.. Yet it must be owned, that 
there is not any vulgar error more 
ancient or universal. For the learned 
and illiterate alike are prepossest with 
the opinion, that men are really su. 
perior to women, and that the depen- 
dence we now are in is the very state 
which nature pointed out for us. §o 
that to advance the contrary doctrine, 
after so Jong a prepossession, must 
appear as great a paradox as it did 
some years ago to assert, that on the 
nether surface of the globe there were 
men who walk’d with their heads 
downwards to us; and whether the 
one be not as agreeable to truth as 
the other, will best be found on a fair 
trial. But what judge shall we have 
recourse to, or what evidence can be 
admitted in an affair of so delicate a 
nature as this, on which depends the 
right of one-half the creation which 
ever side may prevail ? 

All the witness we desire to be al- 
lowed, is plain, undisguised truth; 
and if the men have but generosity 
enough left to admit this evidence, we 
shall have no room to fear any they 
can bring. We are willing, at least 
for charity's sake, to hope that, bow- 
ever they may be disposed, they will 
at least blush to make any exceptions 
against so unquestionably impartial.a 
witness. 

But who shall the matter be tried 
by? We ovrselves are too nearly 
concerned in the decision to be ad- 
mitted even as witnesses in the trial, 
much less then as judges; and the 
same consideration equally excludes 
the men from acting in it in either 
capacity. And yet so far are we from 
having any thing to apprehend from 
the defect of justice in our cause, that 
if the men were ever so little more 
just, and less corrupted in their judg: 
ments than they really are, we would 
readily subscribe to their own sefe 
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tence. But, as the case now stands, 
we must appeal’ to a more impartial 
judge. 

Hitherto the difference between 
the sexes has been but ne slightly 
touched upon.- Nevertheless, the 
men, biassed by custom, prejudice, 
and interest, have presumed boldly 
to pronounce sentence in their own 
favour, because possession empower- 
ed them to make violence take place 
of justice. And the men of our times, 
without trial or examination, have 
taken the same liberty from the re- 
port of other men. Whereas, to 
judge soundly whether their sex has 
received from nature any real super- 
eminence beyond ours, they should 
entirely divest themselves of all inter- 
est and partiality, and suffer no bare 
reports to fill the place of argument, 
especially if the reporter be a party 
immediately concerned. 

Ifa man could thus divest the par- 
liality attached to this self, and put on 
for a minute a state of neutrality, he 
would be able to see, and forced to 
acknowledge, that prejudice and pre- 
cipitance are the chief causes of set- 
ting less value upon women than 
men, and giving so much greater ex- 
cellence and nobility to the latter than 
to the former. In a word, were the 
men philosophers in the strict sense 
of the term, they would be able to 
see that nature invincibly proves a 
perfect equality in our sex with theix 
own. 

But as there are extremely few 
among them capable of such an ab- 
stracted ,»way of thinking, they have 
no more right to act the jucges in 
this matter than ourselves ; and there- 
fore we must be obliged to appeal to 
a more impartial judge, one incapable 
of siding with either side, and conse- 
quently unsuspected on both. This I 
apprehend to be rectified reason, as it 
is a pure intellectual faculty elevated 
above the consideration of any sex, 
and equally concerned iu the welfare 
of the whole rational species in gene- 
ral and in particular. To this judge 
we leave our cause; by the decision 
of this we are prepared to stand or 
tall; and if, upon the evidence of 
truth, reason should declare us infe- 
rior to men, we will cheerfully ac- 
quiesce to the sentence. But what if 
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we obtain a decree in our favour upon 
impartial examination? Why then 
all the authority which the men have 
exerted over us hitherto will appear 
an unjust usurpation on their side; 
for which nothing can make a tole- 
rable atonement, but their restoring 
us to the state of equality narure first 
placed us in. And till they do that, 
the fancied wrongs they charge upon 
our whole sex, though but applicable 
(if at all) to a very small number 
among us, whom I don’t pretend to 
justify, can only be looked upon as 
very moderate reprisals upon theirs, 
To set this whole matter then in 
as elear a light ‘as possible, it wiil be 
necessary to clear our ideas from all 
that is huddled and confused, by se- 
parating the fictitious from the real, 
the obscure from the evident, the 
false from the true, supposition from 
matter of fact, seemings from enti- 
ties, practice from principle, belief 
from knowledge, doubt from cer- 
tainty, and interest and prejudice 
from justice and sound judgment, 
To this end therefore we must exa- 
mine, in order, what are the general 
notious which the men entertain of 
our sex, on what grounds they build 
their opinions, and what are the ef- 
fects to us and to themselves of the 
treatment we receive from them, in 
consequence of their present opinion. 
In the course of this little treatise, I 
shall also occasionally examine, whe- 
ther there be any essential difference 
between the sexes which can autho. 
rize the superiority the men claim 
over the womén; and what are the 
causes of, and who are accountable 
for, the seeming, difference which 
makes the sum of their plea. And if, 
ipon mature consideration, it appears 
that there is no other difference be- 
tween men and us than what their 
tyranny has created, it will then ap- 
pear how unjust they are in excluding 
us from that power and dignity we 
have a right to share with them ; how 
ungenerous in denying us the equa- 
lity of esteem, which is our due; and 
how little reason they have to triumph 
in the base possession of an authority 
which unnatural violence and lawless 
usnrpation put into their hands. Then 
let them justify, if they can, the little 
meannesses, not to mention the 
grosser barbarities which they daily 
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practise towards that part of the 
creation, whose happiness is so inse- 
parably linked with their own. 


CHAP. Il. 


In what Esteem the Women are held 
by the Men, and how justly. 


‘Was every individual man to divulge 
his thoughts of our sex, they would 
all be found unanimous in thinking 
that we are made only for their use, 
that we are fit only to breed and 
nurse children in thels tender years, 
to mind household affairs, and to 
obey, serve, and please our masters, 
themselves forsooth. All this is very 
fine, and, amidst a seraglio of slaves, 
could not but sound mighty big from 
a Mussulman’s mouth. Yet I cannot 
help thinking it of a stamp with all 
those fantastical expressions, which 
are more easily advanced than proved. 

Men seem to conclude that all 
other cseatures were made for them, 
because they themselves were not 
created till all were in readiness for 
them. How far this reasoning will 
hold good, I will not take upon me 
tosay. But if it has any weight at 
all, I ara sure it must rather prove, 
that the men were made for our use 
than we for theirs. That the pro- 
vince of breeding children belongs 
solely to us, is as certain as that the 
office of getting them is_ wholiy 
theirs: and if the latter entitles them 
to any degree of public esteem and 
respect, surely the former entities us 
to an equal share of both; since the 
immediate concurrence of both is so 
essentially necessary for the propaga- 
tion of human nature, that either 
without the other would be entirely 
useless. Where then is the reason 
for under-rating us, or claiming a 
superiority over us, for an office in 
life in whieh they bear so equal a 

oportion with us? It is too weil 

nown to be dissembled, that the 
office of nursing children is held by 
the men in a despicable light, as 
something low and degrading.— 
Whereas, had they nature for their 
guide, they would not need to be told, 
that there is no employment in a 
eommonwealth which deserves more 
honour or greater thanks and rewards. 
Let it but be considered what are the 
advantages accruing to maukind fyom 

/ 


it, and its merit. must stand immedi. 
ately confessed. Nay, I know not 
whether it may not appear to render 
women deserving the first places in 
civil society. 

Why, or to what end, do the indi. 
viduals of human species associate to. 
gether, but for the better preserva. 
tion of life and the peacesble enjoy- 
ment of every thing conducive to that 
purpose? Do not such then as con- 
tribute the most to these public ad- 
vantages deserve the greatest share of 
ong esteem? And who are these 

ut the women, in the generous dis- 
interested employ of nursing the men 
in their infancy ? ‘ 

It is from this ptinciple that princes 
are considered as the chiet rsons in 
the state, and in quality of such ze- 
ceive the first honours of it, because 
they are at least supposed to have the 
greatest share of toil, care, and fore- 
sight for the prosperity of the public 
weal: so in proportion we pay more 
or less of that respect to such as are 
under him at a lesser or greater dis- 
tance from him, because the nearer 
or farther off they are from sharing 
with him in the fatigues of serving 
the public, the more or less useful to 
society they must be considered, For 
the same reason we are apt to prefer 
soldiers to'gownsmen, because th 
are supposed to stand as a_bulwar 
between us and our enemies. And 
all mankind give to persons sucha 
degree of respect as they suppose 
them to merit by being useful. And 
since this is the case throughout life, 
are not the women, by the very same 
rule, entitled to the greatest share in 
public esteem, who are incomparably 
the greatest contributors to the public 
good? Men can absolutely dispense 
with princes, merchants, soldiers, 
lawyers, &c. as they did in the be- 
ginuing of time, and as savages do 
still. But, can they in their infancy 
do without nurses? And since they 
themselves are too aukward for that 
important office, are not women in- 
dispensably wanted? in a peaceful, 
orderly state, the major part of men 
are useless in their office, with all 
their authority. But women will ne- 
ver cease to be useful while there are 
men, and those men have children. 
Of what other use are judges, magis- 
trates, and their dependent officers im 
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the execution of justice, any more 
than to secure their property to per- 
sons who, if they were not forbidden, 
would perhaps be able to do them- 
selves justice in a more exact and 
expeditious manner? But women, 
more truly useful, are employed in 
preserving their lives to enjoy that 
property. Soldiers are esteemed and 
rewarded, because engaged in defend- 
ing full-grown men, who are equally 
and often more capable of defending 
themselves. How much more then 
js our sex worthy their esteem and 

titude, who labour in their de- 
ence, when as yet they know not 
what they are, are unable to distin- 
guish between friends and foes, and 


are naked of every defence but that of 


tears! If princes and statesmen 
sometimes exert themselves in the 
service of the public, amabition is 
their motive, and power, riches, or 
splendour the point in view, But 
our more generous souls are biassed 
only by the good we do to the chil- 
dren we breed and nurse: daily ex- 
perience reminding us, that all the 

atification we can hope for from 
the unnatural creatures, for the al- 
most infinite puins, anxieties, care, 
and assiduities to which we subject 
ourselves on their account, and which 
eannot be matched in any other state 
of civil society, is ungrateful treat- 
ment of our persons, and the basest 
eontempt of our sex in gemeral. Such 
the generous offices we do them: 
such the ungenerous returns they 
make us. 

Surely then nothing but a corrupt 
imagination can make men look upon 
an office of such high importance to 
them as mean and contemptible, or 
as less valuabie than it really is. How 
largely are they rewarded who suc- 
ceed in taming a tiger, an elephant, 
or such like animals; and shall wo- 
men be neglected tor spending years 
in the taming that fiercer animal— 
man? If the source of this unjust 
partiality be examined into, we shall 
find that the only true cause why 
these important services done by 
our sex have so little value set upon 
then, is their being so frequent and 
usual. 

[To be continued. | 


——————- 


Queky sporting a Pamphlet of 
Baron Maserss,and a Statement 
of the YorK& Annuity Cius. 


Sir, 


~ R. Batrey, in his recent Trea- 
a¥% tise on Life Annuities and Assu- 
rances, rei-rs at p, 466, to a pamphlet 
of Mr. Baron Maseres, published 1772, 
and entitled ‘* A Proposal for esta- 
blishing Life Annuities in Parishes for 
the Kenetit ot the industrious Poor.” 
I shall be obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents, or to either of the afore- 
mentioned gentlemen, should they 
see this communication, to inform 
me where ] may procure a copy of 
the work referred to, as 1 have writ- 
ten for it to London in vain. I wish 
to know if it coptains any tables for 
the regulation of an annuity club for 
poor persons, and what those tables 
are. The only society of the descrip- 
tion here alluded to, that I know of, 
is one for females, established at York 
by the active exertions of Mrs. Cappe, 
The payments of annuities to contri- 
butors do not commence until the 
age of 05, which I think too late, as 
the plan does not present the most 
striking inducement to young persons 
tocontribute ; and if annuitants enter 
late in life, the payments are larger 
than the poor can usually afford to 
pay. Iaunex the York regulations, 
which you can insert or omit, as you 
think proper Possibly the perusal 
ot it may stimulate some of your rea- 
ders to the formation of similar useful 
institutions, as to teach the poor 10 
exercise foresight is better than the 
erection of a thousand workhouses, 


The York Annuity Society is ma- 
naged. by ladies, who preside over a 
female benefit club, but the funds are 
kept separate, and the members are 
not necessarily the same in both, but 
may contribute to either the one, or 
the other, or to both, as they may 
find convenient and agreeable. Mr, 
Baily’s useful work does not contain 
tables of the kind which I now en- 

uire for, but only data whereon to 
ound them, and it would be too te. 
dious and difficult fur an inexpert 
calculator to compose correct tables 
from those data. I shall, therefore, 
be glad to see, in your valuable Ma, 
gazine, tables of the sums which 
ones to be paid by persons entering 
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at different ages from 17 to 50, to description in Sheffield, and am, 
receive an annuity commencing at , Sir, ‘your’s, truly, 

55 and 60. I ask it with a view to W. B.X., 
the establishment of a society of this Sheffield, June 9, 1810. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE YORK ANNUITY CLUB. 

















YEARLY PAYMENTS. 
Age at 

Admission.| Ist Class. | 2d Class. | 3d Class. | 4tir Class. | 5th Class. 
E-4 24 2 a 2 ae a As. a. a ae 
under 17 0 0 6 0 1.0 020 03 0 Oo 4°% 
under 19| 9 O 9 0 1 6 0 3 0 0 4 6] 060 
under 2] 01 1 022/04 4] 0 6 6] O 8 8 
21 and 22 0 1 5 02 9 0 5 5 6.38 @ 0 10 10 
23 and 24 0 1 8 0 3 8 0 6 6 0991 018 0 
25 and 26 6 1h 0 $10 0.7 7 oll 5 015 2 
27 and 28 0 2 2 0 44 0 8 8 018 0 OF 4 
gagandso |} 0 2 6; O 411 0 910} O14 8] O19 7 
Sland82| 0 2 7 0 5 1 01010! 016 4 ee ke 
33 0s 0 0 6 0 012 0 O37 1 i stl 
84 03 8 0 6 6 013 0 019 7 1 6 0 
$5} 08 7| 07 1 014 2 ib Si-F Oe 
s6| 0 310} 0 7 7/ 015 8| 129} 110 4 
87 0 4 4] © 8 2] O16 4 1 45] 112% 7 
$8 Oo 4 4 0 8s § O17 4 1 6 O 114 8 
8 0 4 7 0 9 2 O18 5 17 8 1 16 30 
40 0 411 09 9 Oi4 6 YS g 119 0 
4l 0 5 2 010 4 107 tfowmji? ts 
42; 0 5 5 0 10 10 '+£s 112 61 2@ 383 4 
48 0 6 0} 01111 1 3 10 115 9 2. 7S 
44} 0 6 6! O18 O 1 6 0 119 O|] 212 @ 
45 07 } O14 1 1 8 2 225 216 4 
46 0 8 2/] 016 8 112 6 26 9 3 5 06 
47 09 S| O18 5 11610} 215 3} 818 4 
48 010 4 1 0 7 21 2 3 k'9 4 2 4 

49} O11 6 tL 29] 2 8 &] S & 2] 298 @ ; 
50 012 6 1 417) 2910 31h Oo 419 8 


























After the age of 65, the payments to the funds cease, and the following 
Annuities commence :— 
; YearLty ALLOWANCES. 


Ist Class ~ 1 6 O 412.06 
2d Class 212 0 j 5 4 0 
3d Class> after65~ 5 4 O> after70~10 8 O 
4th Class 716 O ee 12 0 
5th Class 10 8 O 20 16 O 





CATALOGUE RaIsoNnNEE; or a Con- tained by this statue, neither accorded 
cise and corxect Account of with the juvenility of the hero repre- 
the Sraturs, Bas-reviers, and sented, nor with the mythological 
Busts, in the Gattery of An- nudity of the figure; and, at the pre- 
Traves, Museum of Napo.eon, sent day, it is universally allowed to 


at Paris. be a representation of Jason. The 
[ Resumed from p. 272.] time expressed by the artist is that 
when the herd, being invited to a so- 

THE HALL OF LAOCOON. lemn feast by Pelias, king of Thes- 


108. Jason, called Cincinnatus.— saly, is in the act of repairing to the 
The name of Cincinnatus, so long re- appointed place, and crossing the tor- 
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rent of Anaurus, with Juno on his 
shoulders, transformed into an old 
woman. Arrived at the opposite 
bank, and while he is engaged in re- 
placing the saidal on his right foot, 
the yoddess suddenly resumes her 
celestial attributes At this sight, 
Jason, in utter astonishment, neglects 
to put on the other sandal, and in this 
state presents himself before Pelias, 
who, wiih dismay, recognises in him 
the man with the single sandal, de- 
stined by the oracle to be his mur- 
derer. Hence it is that this figure 
unites tue interest of a perfect group, 
and, aithough single, recals to our 
mids an entire passage of fabulous 
history. This statue, wrought in 
Pentelic marbie, long decorated the 
apar'ments of Versailles, and more 
anciently those of Villa Montalto, or 
Negroni, at Rome. There still exist 
sonie ancient copies of this piece, of 
various ~izes. ‘The lett arm, the right 
hand, and part of the right leg, are 
modern. ‘The ploughshare, engraven 
on the plinth, was added at the period 
of the 1estoration. 

109. Tragedy.—This hermes, as 
well as that of Comedy, which is a 
companion to it, formerly adorned 
the enirance of the ancient theatre 
of Viila Hadriana, at ‘Vivoli, where 
they were first discovered. This cir- 
cuimstance, together with the evident 
felaion which exists between the 
character anu adjustment of the head, 
and those of the masks of ancient 
Tragedy, added to the descriptions 
handed down to us by Pollux, leaves 
not a doubt that the present piece re- 
— Tragedy, which the ancients 

ave occasionally personified diffe- 
rently from Melpomene, who was 
properly the tragic muse. This hermes, 
formed of the finest Pentelic marble, 
was found, as we have already stated, 
in the ancient theatre of Villa Hadri- 
ana. Pius VI, having obtained it trom 
Count Fede, placed it in the Vatican. 

110. Comedy. -The Bacchanalian 
crown, composed of vine-leaves and 
grapes, and the air of gaiety which 
pervades the countenance of this sta- 
tue, being the only essential differ- 
ences that distinguish it from No. 111, 
lead us to conclude that it is 2 per- 
sonification of Comedy, which was in 
an especial manner sacred to Bacchus. 
This hermes, which Was found in the 


same place as the former, and which 
has hitherto accompanied it in all its 
removals, is formed of a species of 
statuary marble of an uncommonl 
fine grain, and in colour and polis 
resembling ivory. The Roman sta- 
tuaries ordinarily denominate it Parian 
marble; but we incline to think it is 
of that species called Coraline marble 
(coraliticus lapis), whose fineness 
and whiteness have been so much ex- 
tolled by ancient writers. 

111. Laocoon, the son of Priam, 
and the priest of Apollo, from an ar- 
dent love for his country, most firmly 
opposed the admission of the wooden 
horse into devoted Troy. Eager to 
drag the veil from the eyes of his 
compatriots, he had the temerity to 
launch a dart against the fatal machine, 
which so irritated the gods, who were 
inimical to the Trojans, that they re- 
solved upon punishing him. Accord- 
ingly, as Laocoon, crowned with lau- 
rel, was one day performing a sacri- 
fice in honour of Neptune, on the 
sea-shore, two enormous serpents 
suddenly emerged from the deep, and 
darted upon him, and his two sons 
who assisted at the altar. Vainly did 
he endeavour to contend with the 
miehty monsters ; they twined around 
his body, bound his limbs firmly in 
their resistless gripe, and tore away 
his flesh with their enveiomed teeth. 
In spite of all his efforts to disengage 
himself, the unhappy parent became 
the victim of an unjust vengeance ; 
he, with his two sons, fell prostrate 
upon the altar of the god himself, 
and, turning his dolorous regards to- 
wards Heaven, expired in the most 
excruciating torture. Such is the pa- 
thetic subject of this admirable group, 
one of the. most perfect works that 
the chisel has produced. It is at once 
a master- piece 1n point of composition, 
design, and expression. It was dis- 
covered in 1500, during the pontifi- 
cate of Julius II, in the ruins of the 
palace of ‘Titus, contignous to the 
baths. Pliny, who mentions it in 
terms of admiration, had seen it in 
this place. It is tothe same writer 
that we are indebted for the names of 
the three sculptors who executed the 
piece ; namely, Agesander, Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus. Agesander was 

robably the father of the two others ; 
he flourished in the first century of 
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the common era. The group is com- 
posed of ive biocks, yet so ingeniously 
pur together, that Pliny believed them 
to be a single Llock only. The right 
arm of the father, and two of the 
sons arms ave wanting, but they will, 
doubtiess,one day or other be restored 
in marble. The present substitutes 
for the deficient members are formed 
of pilaster. 

ij2. An Amazxon.—According to 
the fable, the Amazons were warlike 
women who settled in Asia Minor, 
on the banks of the Thermodon.— 
This statue, whose features and sta- 
ture are pertectly contormable to the 
virile usages imputed to the Ama- 
zonian fair, is clad in a very fine 
tunic, the left breast being uncovered, 
and the aforesaid garment tucked up 
above the hips. Shes in the act of 
bendi:g a large bow, the upper-end 
of v hich she holds in her right hand, 
and ine Jower in the left. ‘this atri- 
tude is weil calculated to display the 
beautitul form of the heroine to advan- 
tase. She i§ provided with every re- 
guisite species of arms; the quiver is 
Suspended from the thigh, and the 
pelia-lunata or \ittle buckler, in the 
form of a crescent, 23 weil as the 
duible battle-axe (dipennis), hangs 
by her side. The heimet is placed 
near her left foot, and on it we ob- 
serve the strap and buckle which 
served to fasten the beak-head.— 
Abcut two centuries ago, this beau- 
titul fizare,wrought in Parian marble, 
was to be seen at Villa Matteir, upon 
Mount Celius, at Rome, whence 
Clement XIV removed it to the Va- 
tican. On the horizontal plane of the 
plinth we read this inscription :— 
‘““TrkanstatTa De ScHota Mepr- 
gorum.” Whence we learn that 
this statue, which had at first been 
placed in the portico built by Augustus 
tor the use of the physicians, was 
subsequently removed to another 
situation; but, as it is not known 
where the piece was discovered, it is 
difficult to conjecture whither it was 
removed the second time. 

113. A marine Deity, called Ocean, 
This colossean hermes formerly em- 
bellished one of those retreats which 
the Romans delighted in erecting on 
the borders of the Gulf of Naples.— 
The skins or membranes of fish which 
gover the cheeks, eye-brows, and 
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breast; the dolphins proceeding ont 
of his undulating beard; and the 
waves depicted on every side of the 
hermes, concur in denoting this piege 
to be a representation of one of those 
gods with which Grecian mytholo 


peopled the sea. The vine-leaves 
with which the figure is crowned, are 
possibly allusive to the fertility of the 
coasts which border this delightful 
Gulf; and the horns to the earth. 
quakes, which the ancients attributed 
to the sea and its divinities. The name 
of Ocean may certainly suit this piece; 
but, in our opinion, the designation 
of Marine Deity, or Triton, is pre- 
ferable, for Ocean is not usually re. 
presented under such gigantic forms, 
This hermes, formed of Parien marble, 
was discovered about thirty years ago, 
in the vicinity of Pozzuoli, situated 
near the Gulf of Naples. An English 
painter, of the name of Hamilton; 
having obtained possession of it, pre- 
sented it to Clement XIV, for the 
Museum of the Vatican. 

114. Bacchus.—The right hand of 
the figure rests upon the trunk of a 
tree, round which a vine tastefully 
creeps. ‘Lhe youthful god is crowned 
with vine leaves, and in his left-hand 
he holds a cup, This little statue is 
wrougi:t in Pentelic marble. The 
arms and jegs are restorations. 

115. The Minister of Mithra, 
known under the name of Paris — 
This statue represents a young man; 
his head being covered with a bonnet 
the point or extremity of which is 
curved. The figure is clad in a tunic 
with sleeves and double folds, over 
which is thrown a chlamys, that is 
fastened on the right shoulder. Wide 
trowsers (anaxyrides) envelope the 
legs and thighs.. This species of cos- 
tume, which the Greeks assigned to 
such nations as they denominated 
barbarous, and which is known under 
the designation of Phrygian or Pers 
sian, has probably given rise to the 
opinion that the statue represents 
Paris. When, however, it is recol- 
lected that it was not found alone, 
but accompanied by another statue 
resembling it in every respect, and 
that its attitude is perfectly conform- 
able to those figures which we find 
on the bas-relicfs connected with the 
worship of the god Mithra, the cons 
clusion wil be, that it rather repre 
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sents one of the priests or ministers left hand, which rested upon a lance, 
of that Persian god, whose office, in the extremity whereot is placed on 
his mysteries, was to express, either the plinth. ‘The group is wrought in 
by uplifted or inverted torches, night Grecian marble of an ashy colour, 
or day, light or darkness. What has similar to that which the ancients 
contributed not a little tothe existence drew from Mount Hymetius. With 
of the error is, that the sculptor, who respect to the place whence the piece’ 
repaired the figure, has, in order to was originally brought, there are two 
make it a Paris, given it an apple in different traditions.— Flaminio Vacca 
lieu of the torch. This beautiful states that it was discovered on the Es- 
figure, of Pentelic marble, alike re- quiline Hill, near the basilick of Caius 
markable for the taste and fine exe- and Lucius, a spot noted-for many 
gution displayed in the formation of similar discoveries. Aldroandi, on the 
the drapery, comes from the Vatican. other hand, maintains that it was 
It was discovered in 1785, at the dis- found outside the gate of Portese, in 
tance of five miles from Rome, out- a vineyard adjacent to the Tiber. The 
side the gate Portese, together with authority of the latter is the more pre- 
another exactly similar to it, in a ferable, because he wrote at a period 
grotto near the Tiber. It may not nearer to the epoch of the discover 
be unnecessary to add, that the mys- than the former did. Be this as it 
teries of Mithra were usually cele- may, ihe group, alter being in the 
brated in grottoes. possession of Fusconi, the physician 
116. Jupiter.—Among al] the an- of Paul III, long remained in the pa- 
cient monuments which present us lace of Pighini, whence Clement X1V 
with the resemblance of the sovereign removed it to the Vatican. 
of gods and men, there is nota more 118. Adonis. --The youthfulness 
and or imposing piece of sculpture and the grace which beam tiom this 
than that which is now under con- fine figure, and more especiaily its at- 
sideration. The serenity, the sweet-  titude, similar to that which is assigned 
ness, and the majesty, most inge- to Adonis in some bas-reliefs, have 
niously bestowed upow the physiog- doubtless given rise to the supposition 
nomy of this bust, furnish the finest that it represenis that enchanting 
pwsible definition of the epithet hunter, Cinyras, so beloved of Venus, 
mansuelus, which the ancients gave It is nevertheless necessary to observe, 
to Jupiter. This bust, wrought in that the long head-of-hair furnishes 
marble of Luni, is brought from the no characteristic sufficiently firm to 
Vatican, where it was placed by support the opinion of the cognoscenti; 
Pius VI. It was originally found in and, as to the restoration of the right 
the ruins of the Colonia Ocriculana, arm, displaying the javelin, it may be 
or, as it is now calied Otricoli, situ- considered merely as a compliment 
ated on the Flaminian Way, about to the discernment of those very wise 
17 leagues from Rome. It very pro- gentry. This statue, wrought in 
bably constituted part of a colossean small-grained Grecian marble, has 
statue, been fotind, of late years, three leagues 
117. Meleager.—Nearly in a state distant from Rome, on the road lead- 
of nudity, having no other garment ing to Palesirina, at a plese calied 
beside a ch/amys, which is fastened Ceutocelie. Pius Vi placed it in the 
to the shoulders and wrapped round Vatican. ‘The thigh, and the rmght 
the left-arm, the sonof Ocneus, King leg, as well as the two arms, have 
ef Calydon, is here represented in the been very ably restored. 
act of reposing, after having slainthe = 119. Lucius /erus.—The adopted 
formidable boar which had ravaged brother of Marcus Aurelius, and his 
his territories. The J:cad of that imperial colleague, is here represented 


* terrible animal is placed by his side, with a cuiress cnd a chiamys of that 


and not far from him is seated his description which the Romans deno- 
faithful dog. The beauty of this minated paludomentum, The hair 
group, which is considered one of the and the beard, of which he was ever 
Masterpieces of ancient sculpture, is particularly careful, correspond with 
enhanced by its high state of’ preser- the descriptions handed down to us 
vation. The only deficiency is the by the writers of ‘his dav, ynd to the 
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numerous busts of him now existing. 
This bust, wrought in marble of Luni, 
is in a good state of preservation. It 
was brought from the Ducal Palace 
of Modena. 

120. Dioscobolus reposing.— Naked 
and erect, this youthful wrestler holds 
the disk or iron-quoit-in his left hand, 
and seems to measure with his eye 
the space he is about to fling it. The 
bandeau, which encircles the head, is 
that wherewith gymnastic victors were 
usually crowned. The antique head 
is a late restoration, but it exactly suits 
the figure. This statue, of Pentelic 
marble, comes from the Vatican, 
where Pius VI deposited it. It was 
discovered at the distance” of three 
leagues from Rome, on the Appian 
Way, at a place called Colambaro, 
where, it is believed the Emperor 
Galba had a country seat. Its present 
fine state of preservation is owing to 
the tenons which were suffered to re- 
main in the marble not having been 
beaten down. 

121. Dioscololus, after that of My- 
ron.—The body inclined forward and 
the right arm drawn back, represent 
the athletic youth in the act of fling- 
ing the quoit, a crisis very difficult to 
seize, yet which is here represented 
with considerable ability. The very 
minute descriptions which ancient 
authors have given us of the cele- 
brated Dioscobolus, or Quoit-player, 
executed in bronze by Myron, prove 
that this statue, as well as the other 
copies preserved in different places, 
is but a repetition of the ancient piece. 
On the block which supports the sta- 
tue we observe the strigi/is, an in- 
strument used by the ancients in their 
baths, to scrape perspiration and ex- 
crescences from the surface of the 
body. Hence it is that, in ancient 
paintings and engraved stones, we so 
frequently meet with the perfume- 
vases and strigilles of the wresilers 
together. ‘This statue is brought from 
the Vatican, where Pius V{ placed it. 
It was discovered, a few years agd, in 
the villa Adriana, at Tivoli. The 


sculptor, who restored it on the model 
of the other ancient copies which ex- 
ist, has faken the liberty to imprint 
the name of Myron, in Greek cha- 
racters, upon the plinth that supports 
It, 

122. Commodus.—The public exe- 
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cration which rested upon the me. 
mory of this shomiealite emperor 
having caused the destruction of his 
figures, his marble busts are become 
uncommonly rare. That which at 
present occupies our notice, repre. 
sents him as he appears in the medals 
stricken towards the latter end of his 
reign ; the hair falling down in naty. 
ral curls, and the beard being ex. 
tremely bushy. Over his tunic he 
wears the paludamentum, a garment 
sxeculiar to emperors. This bust, of 
eer marble, comes from the Du. 
cal Palace of Modena. 

123. Venus, commonly called The 
Venus de Medicis.—The Goddess of 
the Loves is issuing from the foam of 
the sea, (whence she is feigned to 
have derived her birth) ; and:her vir. 
ginal beauty, unhidden by any veil, 
save the attitude of bashfulness, beams 
upon the enchanted shore of Cythe. 
rea. Ifher locks do not flow adown 
her ivory shoulders, it is that the 
hours are busily engaged in arranging 
them. (Homer). A dolphin, grouped 
with a beautiful shell, appears at her 
feet, these being emblems of Venus’ 
natal element. The two loves, which 
hover around, are not the children of 
the goddess: one of them represents 
the primeval love (Eros), which un- 
ravelled Chaos; the other is Desire 
(Himeros), which appeared on earth 
at the same time with the first of ra- 
tional beings. Both of them were 
present at her birth, and never wan- 
dered from her side. .(Hesiod. Theoc, 
v.201). If we may attach credit to 
the Greek inscription, engraven upon 


-the plinth, this miracle of art was the 


production of Cleomenes the Athe- 
nien, the son of Apollodorus, and the 
father of that Cleomenes, to whom 
we are indebted for the beautiful 
Roman statue described under No.83. 
The inscription, however, as well as 
the whole exterior of the plinth, is 
modern. There are certainly strong 
teasons for believing that the inscrip- 
tion was not the offspring of impos- 
ture. }t \s-possible that, at the period 
of the res\oration, it was found neces- 
sary, in order to give thic statue a solid 
basis, to sink the old plinth in the 
modern cne, and to efface the inscrip- 
tion of the former, copying it, never- 
theless, upon the latter. it moreover 
appears that Cleomenes, to whorn the 
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Yenus is attributed, excelled to sttch 
a degree in producing modeis of fe- 
male loveliness, that, according to 
Pliny, a Roman knight beceme deeply 
enamoured of one of his Thespiades, 
which Lucius Mummius carried to 
Rome! Hence it would seem, that 
the artist in question was fully com- 

tent to the execution of the Venus. 

his statue has the ears pierced, in 
the same manner as other statues of 
the goddess; and from them, no 
doubt, valuable hoops and drops were 
anciently suspended. The upper part 
of the left arm evidently retains the 
trace of the bracelet denominated 
spinther, represented in several of 
Venus’s sculptural figures. It is in- 
tended to restore those ornaments, in 
conformity to the ancient practice of 
decorating pieces of Parian sculpture 
with pee gems, &c. (Vide Virg. 
Zin. lib, I. v.492.) The grain of 
this piece of Parian marble is uncom- 
monly fine. .The statue was placed 
in the gardens de Medicis, at Rome, 
during the 16th century. Or its being 
removed io the Gallery of Florence, 
in the course of the 17th century, 
this admirable work was allowed by 
all Europe to participate the cele- 
brity of the Apollo Belvedere, which, 
indeed, it rivals in the sublimity of 
the conception, the incomparableness 
of execution, and in the ideal beauty 
of the proportions. France owes the 
Apollo and the Venus to the victories 
of Bonaparte, during his first cam- 
paign in Italy. Weare in an absolute 
state of uncertainty, and possess only 
contradictory traditions, respecting 
the situation in which the Venus de 
Medicis was first discovered. 

124. Cupid and Psyche—In this 
group is pretty generally recognised 
Cupid in the act of caressing Psyche, 
being an emblem of the union of 
body and soul, and in effect several 
bas-reliefs engraven upon sarcophagi 
Present us with similar groups. It is, 
however, observable that they essen- 
tially differ from the present piece, 
masmuch as in the former the two 
figures are winged, that of Psyche 
having the wings of a butterfly, which 
is not the case in this group, and 
therefore its identity is somewhat 
doubtful. It is wrought in Parian 
marble, and was originally in the col- 
Universat Mac. Vou. SUL 
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lection of Cardinal Albani, whence 
Clement XII removed it to the Ca- 
pitol. 

125. Roman Portraits, called Cato 
and Porcia—These two half-length 
figures are of that description with 
which the Romans adorned their 
tombs. The ae to be the por- 
traits of husband and wife; and the 
shaven crown of the man, as well as 
the head-dress of the female, proves 
that the work was produced in the 
time of Alexander Severus ;- an ob- 
servation which will fully authorise 
the rejection of the appellation igno- 
rantly bestowed upon the for. It 
was formerly to be seen at Villa Mat- 
tei. Clement XIV placed it in the 
Vatican. 


136. Clodius Albinus—A_ Roman 
personage, with a beard, and clad iu 
the chlamys decorated with fringe 
above the tunic, is admirably repre- 
sented in this bust. From its bearing 
some resemblance to the portraits of 
Clodius Albinus, the colleague and 
rival of Septimus Severus, it has ob- 
tained its present denomination. This 
bust, formed of Pentelic marble, 
comes from Villa Albani. 


127. Galla—The head of this 
beautiful bust, with the cuirass and 
paludamentum, perfectly resembles 
the authenticated portraits of the 
emperor Galba. This bust, which is 
perfectly antique, with the exception 
of a few slight retouches, belonged 
to the Villa Albani. It is of Pentelit 
marble. 


128. The Thorn- Extractor. —It 
was from its attitude that this statue 
received its present appellation, and 
indeed it would seem to represent a 
young man seated, and in the act of 
drawing a thorn out of his left foot. 
Is it not more likely, however, that 
it represents a young athletic victor 
at the Stadian games? It is well 
known that, in the public games of 
Greece, children of an extremely 
tendex age, performed foot-races, and 
that it was customary to honour the 
youthful victors with statues. The 
nudity of the figure tends to confirm 
this opinion. 
head aud of the hair give a fine, idea 
of the admirable finish which ancient 
seatuaries bestowed upon their bronze 
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works, This piece of bronze is brought 
from the Capitol. The place of its 
first discovery is unknown. 


[To be resumed in our next.) 





Repery to Lecrog Constans. 
Sir, 
t oe reply of Lector Constans ta 
my 


letter is so unsatisfactory, 
that I must beg leave to trouble you 
again with a few lines on the same 
subject. 

r. C. acknowledges that ‘ the ar- 
rangement of the language, primé 
facie, certainly exhibits much con- 
fusion and apparent incongruity.” 
This is the very thing for which I con- 
tend. However, as he proceeds, he 
works himself into the belief of the 
matter being so very clear, that I 
rmist be, necessarily, accused of mis- 
representation. 

hat the language contains a mean- 
ing, I may readily grant; so does that 
phraseology termed an J/rish Bull: 
the latter we pardon, because we are 
compensated by a laugh; but dull 
ambiguity is really unpardonable. 

A very large proportion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, to whom the schedule 
in question is addressed, have neither 
time, capacity, nor opportunity to un- 
ravel ambiguities. Such, for example, 
as butchers, bakers, barbers, taylors, 
endtripemen. What I am solicitous for 
«hen is, that what can be understood 
by Lector Constans by the help of a 
little unravelling, may be laid before 
the gentlemen aforesaid unravelled 
to their hanas. 

L. C. asks, in support of his alle- 
gation that I have misrepresented the 
matter, ‘‘ Where is the information 
that we are to pay in six months ?” 
T answer, in the schedule, if there be 
any truth in Cocker, that three months 
added to three months make six 
months. We are not threatened with 


any levy or compulsion at the end of 


the first three months, but we are at 
the end of the second three months : 
then, surely, it requires no great 
stretch of sagacity to discover that 
six months is one of the periods more 
particularly pointed out for payment, 
though not expressed in direct terms. 
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In fact, this very indirectness is one 
of the grounds of my complaint, 

If a man accept a bill at two months, 
dated the first of May, no person ever 
heard of payment being either offered 
or called for on the ist July, but at 
the time allowed by law or custom, 
that is, on the 4th. In the same way, 
every man. who knows the value of 
money, will not unnecessarily pay it 
away at three months, when no inten. 
tion exists to enforce payment till six 
months have elapsed. But payment 
is not, it should seem, to be enforced 
till the expiiation of forty-one days: 
which make the period | originally 
stated, of seven months and ten days. 
Now, if you make payment one da 
before this term elapses, you avoid at 
the pains and penalties before men- 
tioned. He, then, who should pay 
at the end of three months and ten 
days, must be either mistaken in his 
construction of this luminous di- 
rection, or a foo) for parting with his 
money before he has occasion to do it. 
It is evident, therefore, that this am- 
biguity gives an advantage to the wily 
man superior to that given to the 
honest, plain-cealing tradesman, who 
is entitled, from that very circum. 
stance, to greater indulgence. If all 
are cqually entitled to the extreme of 
indulgence in paying their taxes, it 
should be made obvious to the mean- 
est as well as to the most brilliant 
capacity. 

I have now only to add, that, on 
looking over my former letter, I find 
I have expressed an opinion, that 
** the dirt and rubbish of law, or ra- 
ther of lawyers,” ought to be cleared 
away: I did not mean, by this, to 
give offence to that learned body of 
men, which certainly includes, in the 
aggregate, many very worthy cha- 
racters. Perhaps Lector Constans may 
be one of them :—I simply mean, that 
the jargon of law ought to undergo a 
pruning when it is intended to be pe- 
rused without the assistance of a law- 
yer. This jargon is apt to accumulate 
on a lawyer, as flour does on the coat 
of a mealman, mortar on that of a 
bricklayer, or soot on a chimney- 
sweeper. These are not the worse 
men for it: it belongs to their pro- 
fession: but it is not the less neces- 
sary that it should be sometimes 
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clecred away, for the health and 
comfort of themselves and those who 
eome in contact with them. 

I remain, Sir, with many apologies 
for this trouble, your constant reader, 


J. M. 
14th June, 1810. 


(er Enough seems now to have been 
said on this not very important tupie. 


tiality, we have granted the replication 
to J. M and Lector Constans will per- 
haps think with us ibat it deserves no 
further discussion. —bdiior, 


ASpantusm Tare. By Mapame ve 
Graricny, Authoress of the Peru- 
vian Letters. 


[Conclu 


“ y OU compiain of me madam,” 
said he, “but if you knew 
my heart, you would feel pity for me. 
I still love your brother, and I adore 
you; | have endeavoured to please 
you by a thousand means which you 
have not condescended to notice. I 
would share iny thvone with you. if I 
could; but, like the rest of mortals, 
I have only a heart to otter you.— 
Hitherto, respect has kept me silent : 
judge, however, if I am impetuous, 
Jadam: remember, it is your King 
who speaks to you asa timid lover. 
What did I not suffer in atiliciing 
ou when [ punished your brother ? 
Y would have pardoned his crime had 
it been known only to myseif: but 
i owed his imprisonment to my sub- 
jects. Let Don Pedro sanction my 
vemency by a confession and by a 
sincere repentance, and I will gladly 
shew him mercy. Exmploy all tie 
power you have over him to that end: 
go and see him; tell him that I wish 
an interview with him: tell him that 
I will have him brought before me : 
be you with bim, and you shail both 
find that | am more your friend than 
your master. Do not reply to me, 
Madam, ’ continued the King, seeing 
that Elvira was about to speak, * 
shall not feel the force of being gene- 
rous, if | find as much ingratitade in 
the heart of the sister as in that of the 
brother. Permit me to have the 
teeble satisfaction of relying tpon 
your gratitude.” Phe King then 
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made a sign that his attendants should 
approach and assist Elvira to walk. 

‘They were eagerly attentive, but 
Don Alvar was before them. In 
rising, Flvira jet fall her handkerchief 
with which she had wiped away her 
tears: Don Alvar quickly picked it 
up, and availed himself of that oppor- 
tunity to give her a note; but he lid 
not do it so dexteronsly but that the 
King had his suspicions of the cir- 
cumstance. ‘The tatigue which Ehira 
felt from what she had gone through, 
the anxiety which tie note caused, 
and her impatience to read it, forbade’ 
her to proceed to visit her brother, 
She had no sooner arrived at home 
than she opened it; and it contained 
the tol.owing words: — 

LETTER. 

©’ Yor think me, doubtless, the 
most guilty of men, adorable Elvira: 
[ am only the most miserable.— 
Adorned with all the appearances of 
satisfied ambition, my heart acknow- 
ledges only Jove and friendship. I 
violated my silence, and I appeared 
sensible of the favours of the king, 
only in the hope of being useful to 
Don Pedro: if 1 can but ascertain 
the nature of the crime which is im- 
pated to him, that will be sufficient 
to prove his innocence; and I flatter 
nyself that I shall succeed ere long. 
No other motive less powerfu! could 
have induced me to obey the tyran- 
nical order of the King to abstain 
from all intercourse with the only 
persons for whose sake life is valuable 
to me. [t will be the ruin ofall three 
if he discovers the least understanding 
between us, Perhaps { have carried 
prudence too far: but, Madam, to 
whom could I confide my secret? 
A stranger in this court, observed on 
all sides, distrustful myself of man- 
kind, and ignorant of them, I pre- 
ferred the dreadful alternative of ape 
pearing ungrateful to you, to the 
danger which might have encompass- 
ed you from my inexperience: JT 
know not, even, whether I shall be 
able ta convey this note to you: but, 
lovely Elvira, I shall die with grief if 
I do not assure you of the boundless 
nature of my love.” 

The perusal of this letter caused an 
inconceivable change in the soul of 
Elvira: ‘* Don Alvar is not ungrate- 
ful,” she exclaimed with transport 
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*« My brother will shortly testify his 
innocence: J shall soon behold them 
them both sharing in the bounty of 
the King and in my tenderness.— 
Need I be uneasy at the love of Al- 
phonso? He is generous, he can 
never hate us.” 

These agreeable emotions awaken- 
ing in the heart of Elvira, seemed io 
re-animate her whole frame; her 
health was almost immediately esta- 
blished. She passed a night that was 
as much disturbed by pleasant ideas 
as her preceding ones had been by 
unpleasant. 

he rose early, and was preparing 
to visit Don Pedro, to inform him of 
all that had taken place, when Isabella 
arrived. ‘* Come,” cried Elvjra as 
soon as she perceived her; ‘‘ come, 
my dear Isabella, participate in my 
hopes, as you have participated in - 
sorrows: I am all impatience to talk 
with you.” 

** T know all,” said Isabella: «*Don 
Alvar had brought ruin upon you all 
three : the sword was raised over your 
heads, but I was skilful enough to 
turn it aside. It was to inform you 
of this good news that I rose so early, 
Good heavens !"" continued she, “ how 
silly lovers are! ‘They think they see 
every thing without being seen ; and 
they are seen without suspecting it.” 

« Explain yourself,” replied Elvira 
alarmed. ‘* What have we yet to fear?” 

«« Nothing,” replied Isabella; “* have 
I not told you that I warded off the 
blow? But relieve my uneasiness on 
your part: What have you done with 
the note of Don Alvar ?—You were 
so agitated they say 7 

‘©And how do you know that I 
have received a note,” asked Elvira 
with increasing alarm. 

«« 1 know it from the King,” re- 
plied Isabella. 

«¢ From the King!” exclaimed E]l- 
vira. ‘* Ah! we are lost!” 

«You will not understand me, 
then,” replied Isabella impatiently : 
‘© You shall find that the blunders 
with which I am reproached do not 
extend to important things: I know 
how to speak to advantage when it is 
to serve my friends : but you will not 
be persuaded of this until you enjoy 
the happiness which I have provided 
for you: for your prejudice js 








‘«€ Heavens!” said Elvira, “ I will 
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believe whatever you wish: but ex. 
plain yourself.” 
«The King,” replied Isabella 

** appeared to be in a very iH humour 
yesterday, after you had quitted him, 
He asked, repeatedly, where I was: 
I was informed of this, and I hastened 
to the court immediately. As soon 
as he saw me, he drew me aside, 
He put many pointed questions to me 
respecting your connection and that 
of your brother with Don Alvar, | 
assured him that you had not any with 
him. ‘ Mighty wel},’ said he in an 
ironical tone: ‘ I am better instructed 
than you are” Then he related, with 
a degree of resentment which he 
strove in vain to hide, that Don Alvar 
had given you a note in his presence; 
and that, from the agifation in.which 
‘ou seemed when you received it, he 

ad no doubt that you were both ac- 
complices in the ridiculous seditipus 
plot which is ascribed to your brother. 
—He finished with heavy menaces 
against you all. It required all my 
presence of mind: not to be discon- 
certed: time was precious: a mo- 
ment’s reflection convinced me that 
the avowal of the truth was the only 
way to save you. I suddenly assumed 
a look of confidence and resolution, 
instead of the timid countenance 
which the King doubtless expected to 
behold in me: and I told him that it 
was not worth whilg to make so many 
threats about a mere Jove-letter.— 
‘ A love-letter he exclaimed with a 
look as cold as it was before incensed, 
‘ Yes, Sire,’ I replied, “ if Don Alvar 
gave a note to Elvira it could be 
nothing else. He continued to ques- 
tion me, and [ told him how you 
came to have an affection for each 
other. At last he quitted me, assuring 
me that he did not suspect my in- 
tegrity. You see, therefore, that 
your welfare is at hand: he loves 
Don Alvar to excess: what therefore 
could he do better to make him hap- 
py than to give you tohim? Incom- 
pliment to your marriage, he will 
pardon Don Pedro, and [ shall not 
think myself obliged to wed him then, 
because he will not be unhappy: and 
so we shall ajl be contented. In fact, 
it is time that joy appeared — 
us again. it is hardly living to 
always complaining: it is dying te 
be always eat up with ennui,” 
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Isabella continued her agreeable Alphonso, excessively irritated at the 
conjectures ; and Elvira, buried in disclosure which Isabella had made, 
rofound contemplation, scarcely aud listening only to the suggestions 
fstened to her, when an order arrived of his indignation, imagined that he 
from the Kipg to enter, immediately, coyld banish as easily from his heart, 
acarriage which was in waiting, and as from his presence, the objects of 
which was to conduct them to their his jealousy. 
place of exile. At the same time, After the exile of Eivira, he re- 
they ordered the servants to prepare tarded that of Don Alvar only as long 
whatever was requisite for an imme- as he thoaght it necessary to prevent 
dute departure. his following her steps. He was then 

Elvira, overwhelmed by this un- deprived of his honours, ordered to 
expected stroke, seemed to pay no retire from court, and never more to 
attention to what passed. ‘‘Oh my appear there again. 
brother! Oh Alvar!” she exclaimed fore surprised than hurt, he did 
with bitterness, ‘‘ what will become not hesitate 2 moment as to the choice 
of you ?”—Complaints were useless: of his place of retreat. His thoughts 
they must go. turned with fondness towards the hut 

Elvira remained, during the whole where he had been reared: his heart 
journey, in the same kind of stupor was fatigued and eager for repose, and 
into which she had fallen when she he thought that he should there find 
received the orders of the King. Isa- again those peaceful days which he 
bella expressed her grievances in a always remembered with delight and 
manner which would have been high- which he now regarded as the only 
ly diverting under any other circum- happiness worth desiring. 
stances, Don Alvar, full of confidence as to 

The night was far advanced when the perfect bliss which he was about 
they stopped. They were canducted to enjoy, hastened towards the forest 
into a spacious room, whose dilapi- which was the asylum of his first mis- 
dation, as well as that of the furniture, fortunes; but, as he approached it, 
would have alarmed persons less de- he felt the pleasing ideas gradually 
licate than they were. Every thing vanishing from his mind: every thing 
was alike to Elvira; she noticed which he had seen and experienced 
nothing: but Isabella, by her reite- since his first entrance into the world 
rated questions, compelled the sort of was present to his. imagination ; but 
phantoms who were appointed to the traces, no sooner perceived than 
wait upon them in the habiliments effaced, left behind them only the 
of duennas, to satisfy her curiosity. confusion of a dream. Elvira herself 
She thought she beheld her grave appeared only in the distant prospect. 
open when she learned that they — ‘This torrent of tumultuous thoughts 
were at the court of the Queen did not subside until he arrived at the 
Dowager, grandmother of the King. hut. Struck with its appearance, he 
She uttered a thousand reproaches remained motionless: his eyes filled 
against Elvira, and a thousand fears. with tears, and a thousand recollec- 
—Her chagrin was augmented, the tions of past times overwhelmed him. 
next day, when she beheld herself in However, he entered it. 

a castle, less dreadful even from its The first days were passed in re- 
extreme antiquity, than from the little calling to mind the precepts of his 
attention that was paid to her amuse- friend, and in endeavouring to accom- 
ment. modate himself to the privations 

The old queen, attached to etiquette which he must now endure. In 

and to ancient custom, rendered life solitude, too, his love returned. He 


insupportable to those whom pro- thought only of the means gf finding” 


scription had conveyed to her, under. Elvira, and he tried many in vain. 
the pretence of forming her court. Too near the court, and in a piace 
Every thing partook of constraint, where the King often hunted, he 
melancholy, and inconvenience. El- could not take any steps without the 
vira led a languishing life: yet she hazard of detecticu, fe thought that 
lived. if he were in an inhab.ica place, he 

Don Alvar was not less unhappy. could employ others, w 2ose researches 
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might have more success than his.— 
He resolved to execute this plan, and 
departed; taking care however to 
avoid the public paths. 

He had already walked nearly two 
days, when, crossing a thicket, he 
was suddenly attacked by a man with 
a sword in his band, who, without 
giving him time te recollect himself, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Traitor, defend a life 
which you ought to lose by the most 
infamous tortures.” Don Alvar, 
astonished, put himself upon hi: de- 
fence; but recognising, immediately, 
Don Pedro, far from attempting his 
life, he merely warded off the blows 
which the other directed with unac- 
countable fury. ‘‘ Hold, Don Pedro,” 
said he, ‘‘ you are inerror. Behold 
the unhappy Alvar: come rather and 


receive, in his arms, the testimony of 


his friend:hip, end of his gratitude.” 
Don Pedro was too infuriate to 
listen to him: as Don Alvar defended 
himself but weakly, he seized him by 
the throat, threw him on the earth, 
and threatened bim with instant death 
‘if he did not confess all his crimes. 
At that moment, a troop of archers, 


who were in the wood in pursuit of 


some robbers, arrived at the spot: 
they took them for the persons they 
were seeking, fertered them, and 
forced them along without any regard 
to the menaces of Don Pedro, or to 
the persuasions of Don Alvar, who 


sought in vain to convince them of 


their mistake. They conducted then 
to a fort near the spot, and put them 
in the same dungeon, until, as ibe 
said, they could be conveyed to the 
capital to serve asan example to their 
confederates, 

While there, Don Aivar solicited 
an explanation, and Don Podro, in- 
dignait at his situation, replied, with 
bitterness, ‘that, after his de- 
parture, he had been more closely 
confined in his prison : that many days 
passed in the examination of wit- 
nesses, ali of whom he disproved: 
and that the King, not being able to 
prove any thing against him, was 
satisfied with exiling him: that he 
was not permitted to return to his 
own house, but that they had inform- 
ed him that Isabella and Elvira were 
no longer at court.” To this Don 
Pedro added, that Don Alvar had 
carried away his mistress and his 
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sister, because they both disappeared 
on the same day. ‘ 

It was not difficult for Don Alvar 
to justify himself from this charge, 
The simple recital of what had assed, 
and his own emotion were sufficient. 
Don Alphonso sought by every manly 
method to compensate for the wrongs 
he had committed, and they ther 
mutually gave themselves up to re. 
flections upon their condition, 

The situation of Alphonso, how- 
ever, was not enviable. Six months 
had elapsed before his chagrin began 
to abate; and he then thought that 
he had resolution enough to be able 
to bear the sight of Elvira. He caused 
the Queen Dowager to be informed, 
therefore, that he should, on the fol- 
lowing day, pay her a visit: this was a 
thing which he seldom did, and the 
old Queen made every preparation for 
his reception. The news ot it dif- 
tused joy throngh the whole court; 
and when the day arrived, the Queen 
set forth to meet the King. Elvira 
and JT-ahella were of the train. 

The melancholy Elvira was deeply 
occupied in thought. She avas de- 
vising iow she could obtain, fom the 
King, or some of his attendants, the 
tates of her brother and her lover; 
for she had not heard «f et'ber since 
the day she quitted th- court. 

Her look. were wanderipg at rane 
dom, v hen they were suddenly struck 
by cs unexpected object. She uttered 
d cream, and sprung from the 
Rs ich was. luckily, very 
low. She ; instantly in the midst 
of a troop of archers, who were con- 
ducting two prisoners: neither the 
alteration of ‘heir countenances, net 
of theiy clothes, nor the irons with 
which they were loaded, hindered 
her from knowing them. ‘ My bro- 
ther, Oh heavens ! my brother! Is it 
you *” she exclaimed. She held him 
fast in her arms, though she still 
doubted it. Her first emotion was 
the joy of having found him she loved; 
but, soon struck with the appendages 
of infamy that were about him, she 
seemed as life or reason would forsake 
her. 

Don Pedro showed less weakness, 
but despair was visible in all his ae- 
tions ; while Don Alvar, in spite of his 
chains, had thrown himself at the 
feet of Elvira, He held one of her 
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hands, and bathed it with his tears, 
while Elvira looked at him, from time 
to time, with a mingled expression of 
horror, tenderness, and love. <‘* Al- 
yar,” said she, ‘* we are wretched.” 
—They were all too much occupied 
with themselves to observe what 
assed around them. 

The queen, surprised at the flight 
of Elvira, stopped to know the cause; 
and Isabella, having recognised the 
risoners, had quitted the carriage. 
he ran to join her caresses to those 
of her friend, when the king arrived. 

This prince had seen, at a distance, 
all that bad taken place. He thought 
be knew Elvira, but not comprehend- 
ing the cause of her conduct, he 
spurred his horse to arrive at the 
spot. When Isabella saw him, she 
exclaimed, ** Behold the consequences 
of your caprice. Die with shame and 
regret: bui no: you are a king.” 

Alphonso, recognising his tnhappy 
favourites, felt himself attacked by so 
many opposing sensations, that, un- 
willing to yield to any, he was abont 
to hasten away, when Don Pedro, 
raising his eyes at the sound of [sa- 
bella’s voice, exclaimed to him in a 
tone of despair, ‘‘ Stop, remorseless 
nan, and feast your eyes upon the 
dreadful condition to which thy un 
just prejudices have redvced us: you 
wish to usurp the title of paczfic, but 
you deserve the name of cruel more 
than did your predecessor: he shed 
only blood; but you destroy hearts, 
Thy friendship is tyranny, thy favours 
misfortunes, and our gratitude a tor- 
ture.” 

At the first word which Don Pedro 
had pronounced, Elvira quitted hita to 
throw herself at the knees of tle king, 
which she held in a close embrace : 
— Ah, Sire!” she exc'aimed, ‘* be 
not offended at the words which de- 
spair has extorted **om my unhappy 
brother: his crime beg: | only at this 
moment: forgive every ting in con- 
sideration of tle excess of his misfor- 
tune. You once loved him: Oh 
Heavens! cast your eyes upon him! 
You love virtue, then aid him. My 
tears—my grief--our misfortunes, 
alas! they are without limits.” 

The king, buried in profound con- 
templation, made no answer but by 
dark and distracted looks, which he 
threw, alternately, upon the brother 
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and the sister. Elvira, convinced that 
they foreboded the destruction of all 
she held most dear, and listening only 
to her own despair, flew and threw 
herself between her brother and her 
lover. ‘I will hear you no more, 
inflexible tyrant,” she exclaimed, 
speaking to the king; ‘‘ we will ex- 
ping in thy sight: but you shall not 
command the moment; we will rob 
you of the barbarous pleasure of or- 
dering it—” 

**« No, you shall not die,” exclaim- 
ed the king; ‘‘ you are rather my ty- 
rants than I yours: my grief would 
render me more wretched than you, 
were I to suffer my just resentment 
to triumph over my clemency. See, 
Madam,’ continued the king ap- 
proaching Elvira: ‘‘ see if your bio- 
ther was guilty: see if he deserves 
the favour which I grant him!” EI- 
vira took a paper which the king pre- 
sented to her, and which Don Alvar 
immediately knew for the fatal plan 
of a conspiracy which had cost his 
father his life. ‘* Ah, Sire,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what more convincing 
proof would you need of the inno- 
cence of Don Pedro?” 


At the same time he acquainted 
the king with the origin of this fatal 
writing: he shewed him, that being 
without a name and without a date, 
it was not difficult for the enemies of 
Don Pedro to impose upon the king 
with it. 

«¢ That is true enough,” said Isa- 
bella, when Don Alvar had done; 
‘* for I found this paper in the forest 
on the very day that we met Don 
Alvar there: seeing that it was writ- 
ten in Portuguese, which I did not 
understand, I was induced to give it 
to Don Rodrigo to translate it for me, 
since that time a thousand circum. 
stances have occurred to make me 
forget it.” 

‘“* Oh Heavens!” exclaimed Al- 
phonso, ‘* how many focks for virtue 
are there on a throne. Will you for- 
give me my injustice, lovely E)vira,” 
continued he, taking her hand which 
ue presente to Don Alvar: ** Am I 
not sufficiently punished in losing 
your heart? In uniting you to him 
whom you love, will it be a sufficient 
expiation of my crime? Come,” 
continued he, taking off the fetters 
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from his favourites himself, and em- 
bracing them, ‘‘ come, and prove 
whether virtue be not dear to me. 
My bounty shal] exceed your misfor- 
tunes: love me, if possible: but, if 
you are ungrateful, the pleasure of 
making you so will be greater than 
the pain of finding you so.” 


Rerrty fo the ‘* ANIMADVERSIONS 
upon ANIMADV=RSIONS.” 


Srr, 


F abuse were argument, I should 
have no chance of success in a 
contest with the gunpowder-plot 
etitic; but, as your readers will be in- 
fluenced only by reason, I again trou- 
ble you with a few remarks, without 
the least intention of making “‘ the 
public believe that J am deepiy read 
in the history of nations, and in the 
various branches of science,” but 
solely for the ascertaining of truth. 


It may now be granted that he 
knows the gunpowder-treason was 
different from Qates’s plot; but I ap- 
peal to the readers of your instructive 
miscellany, whether, on finding Fox's 
reasons for doubting of the reality of 
the popish plot, quoted to prove that 
the gunpowder-treason was also sup- 
posititious, they were not impressed 
with the idea that these two very dis- 
tant events were stated as one occur- 
rence? Did not such an error, whe- 
ther real, or intended to mislead, 
merit immediate confutation? I 
could reply only to what was the 
obvious meaning, and did not expect 
scurrility for not understanding what 
was no where expressed. ‘It is 
folly in the extreme,” says he, “to 
be seeking opportunities to excite a 
person to litigate facts, but more 
especially when the person is con- 
cealed and unknown to him,” &c. 
But surely he who affords this oppor- 
tunity is better entitled to this charge. 
Js the misrepresentation of au histo- 
rical fact to escape unnoticed because 
the author is unknown ? 

He then favours the public with 4 
tule to become as wise as himself. 
—Because the act which appoited a 
yearly thanksgiving for our deliver- 
ance from the gunpowder-treason, 
* did not cast one feeble ray of light 
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on this dark subject, it was necessary,” 
adds he, “ to turn to the subsequent 
part of the history of the Stuarts for 
further information ;’" and, “as the 
Right Hon. Charles James Fox had 
made this part of our history his par- 
ticular study, he extracted what he 
had offered on this subject, that your 
readers might form some judgment 
for themselves.” This is very kind, no 
doubt; but the whole passage affords 
another instance of obscurity, which, 
like his former essay, confounds 
together two different things. This 
part and this subject cannot refer, 
though such be theintendency, to the 
gunpéwder-plot, asMox did not make 
that his particular study, but mast 
refer to the ‘‘ subsequent part of the 
history of the Stuarts.” This appears 
again intended to induce a belief that 
our lamented patriot implicated both 
plots in the same charge of absurdity, 
Here is a curious method of obtaining 
information. Finding the act does not 
contain what it could not rationally 
be expected to contain, viz. a proof of 
the gunpowder-treason, he thought 
the best way of acquiring a knowledge 
of that event was to overlook contein- 
porary authorities, the judicial exami- 
nations of the conspirators, their con- 
fessions of guilt, &c. and consult a his- 
tory written 200 years afterwards on 
a different sulject! Although Fox, 
alas! lives only in the memory of his 
grateful country, our legislature yet 
contains many of liberal principies, 
who, when convinced by ihe above 
process of the falsity of the gunpow- 
der-treason, will readily move for a 
repeal of the Act of Thanksgiving. | 
rather suppose, however, that, though 
enlightened by your correspondent's 
singularly luminous reasoning, they 
will continue, Jike Hume, the apolo- 
gist of the Stuarts, to esteem the gun- 
powder-treason ‘“‘ as certain as it is 
incredible.” A better reason for 
moving its repeal would be, that it 
tends to perpetuate a hatred of our 
feHow subjects. 

After quoting my own reasoning to 
shew that Fox spoke only of the po- 
pish plot, he advises me to be a little 
more guarded, lest another ‘‘ irritable 
scribbler” should give mea “ tickler’’ 
for my rashness. Such threats will 
never deter the ‘‘ old mastiff at the 
doot of his hennel” from barking, 
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«ina high tone,” ateveryintruderon Having passed two years with so 
the boundaries of truth. much anxiety as to count almost the 

I expect this will be treated with hours and minutes, my fortunate star 
the “silent contempt it merits,” but arose at length for which I had so 
should the gunpowder critic again long sighed. I now received a regu- 
explode, he may listen to his own lar salary, which, in a great measure, 


echo, and like other scolds, have the softe 


last word, 


For who can write so long as he can rait. 
Pore. 


The case is now before the public, 
from whose decision there is no ap- 
peal, and to whieh I shall respect- 
fully submit. 


I have the honour to be your's, &c. 


J. 8S. 
Newcastle, June 9, 1810. 





The rireRARY Lire and Travets of 
Baron Horserc. Written by 
Himself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitton Rep. 

[ Continued from p. 373.) 


the yoke of poverty that had 
become almost intolerable It was 
now my oftice to give public lectures 
upon metaphysics ; and as this was a 
business not altogether suitable to my 
own inclination, those who thought 
they were well acquainted with me, 
predicted that this undertaking would 
hever prosper long in my hands. In 
fact, they were right in their conjec- 
tures; for I candidly confess that I 
did not tread in the footsteps of m 

predecessors, and of course that the 
metaphysics were never in greater 
danger than whilst they were under 
my jurisdiction. I, however, at first, 
concealed my ewn disposition as much 
as I could, and even delivered an ora- 
tien in praise of metaphysics, Still 
the amateurs of this science thought 
they perceived more of the funeral 
oration than of panegyric in the 














rEXHIS little work, however, had speech I allude to. But, as I did not 
but very indifferent Success, as, retain this office more than two years, 
out of a thousand copies which were my hearers were, at length, delivered 
printed, not more than three hundred frorn their apprehensions. 
were sold in the course of twelve | Many changés now teok place in 
years. The publisher, at whose cost this foundation. Some of the publie 
this publication had been made, as it lecturers attained the dignity of bi- 
may be imagined, had no idea but shops, some became preachers, and 
that the rest of the impression was others died. Soon after this I became 
doomed to perish by the mould. That an assessor in the consistory, and with 
this has been the fate of too many of higher rank obtained a more ample 
our native publications cannot be de- salary. This you know is regulated 
nied: for the upper ranks in Den- according to age; and I was now 
mark apply with more zeal than freed from the anxiety attending to 
any other nation to attain the know- domestic arrangements, which had all 
ledge of other Janguages, and they my life been a burden to me. I 
will rather read English and French therefore turned the whole of my 
books in particular than any others thoughts to the means of recovering 
written in theirown tongue. Onthe my health, which had suffered not 
other hand, the common people are enby from travelling and fatigue, but 
so much attached to religions produc- also from anxiety. I had no other 
tions, that they will scarcely look at, object now in view but to pass the 
any thing that has any relation to remainder of my days in rest and 
worldly affairs. It is on this account tranquillity: but it was otherwise de- 
that some of our poor authors, mere- termirted: for one of my colleagues 
ly to earn bread, rack their brains, ds was persuaded to dispute the right 
it were, to produce gardens of para- with me to a part of the endowments 
dise, heavenly ladders, poseys of pray- which always belonged to the eldest. 
ers, &c. &c. and which, though a However, the affair being brought 
thousand times repeated, are very before thé consistory, it was decided, 
little better than the same books un- according tothe statutes, in my favour. - 
der new and different titles. Scarcely had this contest ended 
Universat. Mae. Vos. XHI. 3N 
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when I was engaged with a compe- 
titor of another description. This 
was a young historian, who had lately 
published, in the German language, 
a compendious view of the Danish 
history. In the preface to this work 
he had censured every preceding au- 
thor, old and new, as slovenly, pue- 
tile, and plagiarists. I was, of course, 
gong the number, and my extract 
om the Universal History for the 
Use of Youth was also a principal 
eect of his attack. It was in parti- 
cular urged against me, that what 
telated to the north I had drawn en- 
tirely from Puffendorf. I bore this 
accusation at first with perfect indif- 
ference, considering it was not worth 
my pains to enter into a dispute 
Merely to prove that true which was 
evidently so already. ‘These and 
other considerations made me observe 
a complete silence, till, determined 
by the representations of my friends, 

was convinced they would have 
canstrued my silence into absolute 
indolence or cowardice. I therefore 
produced a small tract, under the 
title of Dissertatio Quinta de Histo- 
ricis Danicis quam in Collegio Regio 
publice tuelitur Paulus Ryterus, cum 
Defendente pereximio Christiano An- 
drese. This small dissertation was 
received with uncommon approba- 
tion, none but Paul Ryter seemed 
displeased in. consequence of my hav- 
ing assumed his name. However, 
the old gentleman, then in the six- 
tieth year of his age, was soon ap- 
peased, when he understood that this 
work was undertaken in defence of 
the country. I paid attention in this 
only to the bitter reflections of the 
author before-mentioned. I scorned 
the triumph which I might have 
ained over the many inaccuracies 
with which his work abounded. I 
never vas a friend to mere verbal 
criticism. 

Soon after this the same writer pub- 
lished another work in Latin, to prove 
that the marriage of the nearest rela- 
tives was not prohibited by the law of 
nature. This fresh act of delinquency, 
before the former wounds were well 
healed, awakened the resentment 
both of lawyers and divines. I aiso 
yielded to the solicitations of my 
friends, and produced Olai Petri Nor- 
vagi Dissertatio Juridiea de Nupiiis 
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Propinguorum in linea recta jure 
naturali prohibitis. In the few sheets 
published on this occasion, I simply 
replied to the objections which the 
writer had brought against the fun. 
damentals of the law of the country, 
In other respects I left him entirely 
to the castigation of the divines,— 
Hence some strangers thought my 
work defective ; but as they were un- 
acquainted with my views, I was de- 
termined not to pass the limits I had 
prescribed to myself. I intended an 
essay rather than a complete disserta- 
tion, and to leave the rest entirely to 
the clergy. Some thought my reply 
too severe; others, that it contained 
too much satire. Perhaps the latter 
objection is not without some ground, 
as my mind has such a natural ten- 
dency to humour, that I generally 
speak the truth in jest. Scurrility 
and coarseness, however, I have al- 
ways avoided: when no friend to the 
writer, I have never been an enemy 
tothe man. I found, notwithstand- 
ing, that whilst writing against others, 
I was in danger of falling into the 
vices I condemned. I could bear my 
attestation to the observation of the 
Satirist : 

Cedimis, tnque vicem praebemus crura 

sagittis, 
Viviiur hoc pacto. 


Jurisprudence, history, and lan- 
guages had hitherto occupied all my 
time, every thing else, poetry in par- 
ticular, I had entirely laid aside, [ 
sometimes read Latin poetry, but 
only when I was in a manner com- 
pelled so todo. I did not read these 
poets for pleasure, but merely as ex- 
ercises for keeping up my knowledge 
of their language. In the same man- 
ner the sick in an hospital are every 
day, perhaps, compelled to take me- 
dicines, not on account of their taste, 
but merely, as the physicians say, 
** to do them good.” 

Much the same it is with the incli- 
nations of men. Sometimes we be- 
gin to esteem things which we had 
rejected before. The change of stu- 
dies is equally as convenient for men 
as it is for the farmer to sow different 
seeds at difterent times. I was thirt 
years of age before I began to thin 
of writing a poem, though I lived in 


a place where poets swarmed like flies: 
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jn harvest. My ears being thus daily 
dinned with verse and rhime, and 
seeing that almost all the inhabitants 
were poets professed, or rather pos- 
sessed, I came to a conclusion to 
make an effort, and to produce a poem, 
it possible, that I might no longer be 
reckoned a mere hearer. My first pro- 
duction was a satire, in which I pro- 

osed an imitation of the sixth of Juve- 
nal's. This andsome others have lately 
seen the light: I should have said, that 
when this was first completed, I 
shewed it toa friend, whose judgment 
was, that I had succeeded very well in 
the manner of my author, but had not 
been sufficiently bound by the laws 
of poetry. In fact, he made me bet- 
ter acquainted with the nature of the 
Danish verse than ever I had been 
before, and gave me those rules which 
1 have carefully abided by every time 
I have had occasion to woo.the Muses. 
After I had made several trials of my 
skill, and succeeded pretty well ac- 
cording to my own ideas, I undertcok 
that mock-heroic, which is now so 
much read both in Sweden and in 
Germany ; that in the latter country 
numbers have learned our language, 
merely for the pleasure of perusing it 
in the original. p 

After encountering the objections 

of a great number of enemies, the 
friends to this poem so far prevailed, 
that I was determined to enlarge and 
divide it into four parts; so that in 
the course of a twelvemonth, a thin 
unprecedented in Denmark, it h 
undergone three editicns. The last 
of these was embellished with copper 
plates. My mentioning that it was 
still a favourite in Sweden and Ger- 
many may, by some persons, be 
pecribed to vanity. A modest praise 
of himself is surely aliowable to the 
poet: but this I do not; I only record 
what others have said, and the judg- 
ment of strangers to me never can be 
indifferent. But Iown I might soon 
become tedious if I were to enumerate 
all the events to which this publica- 
tion gave birth. However, when all the 
hatred excited by this poem, The His- 
tory of Peter Paersens, was pretty 
well extinguished by the lapse of time, 
I began to think of other satires. Five 
soon followed. The first of them is 
the most severe: it lashes tHe folly of 


the hyman race, and boy¢ the title of ene my always be read upon my 


Democritus and Heraclitus. The 
next was a defence of Tigellius the 
singer. It went to prove that very 
few men in this world are free 
from that inconstancy which Horace 
charges upon Tigellius. The third 
satire criticises the History of Peter 
Paersens. The fourth is that in 
which I endeavour at a strict imita- 
tion of Horace: the poet here endea- 
yours to dissuade his friend, an old 
man, from his purpose of marrying a 
young woman. ‘The fifth satire isa 
defence of the female sex. In this I 
have asserted, that it is not according 
to the laws of natuye that women are 
excluded from public offices of ho- 
nour and emolument, but only ac- 
cording to the arbitrary laws of men. 
Prefixed to each satire is an introdue- 
tion, in which the plan of the poem is 
laid down and objections answered. 
Many persons have been of an ofi- 
nion, that themselves or their friends 
were particularly pointed at in these 
productions, and have been admo- 
nished to beware of a man who has no 
mercy upon the failings of others. 

As a satirist I once had a particular 
application made to me froma man, 
on account of his brother, who led a 
most disorderly kind of life. He 
thought a satire written on purpose 
might correct him. This application 
I answered in the words of Pliny,— 
‘We must censure vices, and not 
men.” If ever J am inclined to go 
beyond bounds in this respect, I will 
begin with myself. I have often 
made asseverations of this nature, but 
they obtain no credit. Prejudices 
which I have excited on this occasion 
are not easily allayed. Some people 
are so infatuated as to imagine that 
my disposition to censure is incurable, 
and that a latent poison is concealed 
under every thing I say. Jf 1 even 
write upon the seasons, the weather, 
&c. people will have it that my words 
have a double sense. My friends, 
who know me, only smile at thése 
suppositions. I believe no man is less 
capable than I am of playing the hy- 
pocrite. By nature warm, and in- 
clined to anger, it is impossible for me, 
by art or force, to conceal my feelings, 
or to put on any countenance strange 
to my heart. What I conceive I 
speak freely, and my joy or displea- 
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countenance in legible characters; so 
that if any one would censure me for 
a weakness, it should rather be for 
too much openness than for any kind 
of concealment or hypocrisy. 

All my satires, I believe, evince in 
me the same disposition, that is, a 
reluctance against the praise of indi- 
viduais. When I was secretary of 
the academy, awd the duty of my 
office required a kind of public pane- 
gyric upon those who had borne the 
titie of Bachelors or Masters, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, my friends 
exactly foresaw what woul +2 pe : 
my oration was never published, and 
I got a deal of ili will among the Fel- 
lows. But, that you may judge. of 
the propriety of these proceedings, I 
herewith transfer to you the docu- 
ment itself. 

Wearied, at length, with pursuits 
that produced so little profit, I was 
determined to resume those labours 
that had so long Jain upon the shelf. 
Among these I had projected a short 
sketch of Ecclesiastical and Secular 
History. But, whilst ruminating upon 
this subject, a thought struck me after 
the example of other people, to try 
some comedies in the Danish lan- 
guage. Among my friends who en- 
couraged me in this proceeding were 
some persons of the first rank, whose 
inclinations I would not willing) 
have thwarted. On the other hend, 
the trouble attendant on these under- 
takings operated as a counterbalance, 
I had iearned from experience what 
it was to wage war with a multitude. 
However, I was, at length, overcome 
by the importunity of my friends, and 
soon after produced that comedy 
which was frst printed, and is now 
in the hands of every one: I mean 
the Political Pewterer. In writing 
for the stage, I found occasion to at- 
tack new vices and foibles, perhaps 
peculiar to my countrymen. 

When this was brought forward at 
Copenhagen, in 1722, the audience 
was so numerous that many persons 
were compelled to leave the house. 
Some persons who did not understand 
the object. of the piece were dis- 
pleased: they imagined that the ma- 

istracy were aimed at, as no comedy 
fore had made so free with persons 
assuming that character. But the 
satires apply to such low characters, 
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who, in alehouses and other places, 
are the first to censure their superiors 
and investigate the conduct of kings 
and princes. The folly of these cha. 
racters I have endeavoured to deli- 
neate in the person of the pewterer, 
He is, at length, made to believe that 
he is actuaily chosen as a burgomas- 
ter: and when he is engaged in the 
business of his office, which he finds 
he is totally unable to execute, he 
first learns his weakness, and wise] 

determines, after making himself ex- 
tremely ridiculous, to confine himself 
in future within the limits of his own 
profession. 

[To be continued.) 





Querigs respecting certain Situs. 
TIons at the GaME of CuEss., 


Sir, 
SHOULD be much obliged tg 


any of your readers who are con- 
versant in the game of chess, to give 
me, through the medium of vour mis- 
cellany, an answer to the queries ari- 
sing from the following positions in 
that game, and, if possible, the autho- 
rity on which the answer may be 
founded, Should you have a corner 
to spare, from matter of more impor- 
tance, for the insertion, you would 
much oblige, Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 
June 25, 1810. J. M, 


First Posttion.——The black king at 
his queen's bishop’s square; his queen 
on his knight’s second square; the 
queen’s bishep’s pawn in its own 
place; the queen's knight's pawn in 
itsown place. The white king at his 
queen's bishop's third square; his 
rook on the queen's fourth square; his 
other rook at the black queen's rook’s 
square, giving check to the kirg. 

2uery—Can the black king prevent 
the check mate, by moving on his 
queen’s second square? 

Odservation—\t should seem that 
he may make this move, though, by it, 
he comes in view of the other white 
rook: because that rook is. powerless 
by its situation between the black 
queen and white king; from which it 
cannotymove witlicui leaving its king 
in check, Consequently it ¢atnot 
check the black king, because it can: 
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aot quit its position to enforce that 
check; and, viewing chess as a mili- 
tary game, this reasoning seems con 
sonant to military principles. Should 
the question, however, be decided in 
the negative, the biack loses. In the 
affirmative it most probably wins, for 
by the judicious management of a 
piece so powerful as the quecn, the 
adversary may be forked, or the two 
pawns pushed forward to the advan- 
taze of the game. 

Query—May the kings, under any 
circunstances, come in contact in order 
to give check? 

Second Position, shewing the bearing 
of this question.—WV bite bishop at the 
gueens fourth square; king at bis 
queeu's bishop's third square; knight 
at his queen's second square; black 
king at his queen's knight's fourth 
square. 

Query—Can the white king move to 
his quee’s bishop's fourth square, 
giving check to the black king ¢ 

Observation.—{ii seems to be a doubt- 
ful case whether the white king may, 
or may not, make this move, as the 
square is defended by the knight. It 
may be solved, however, by an answer 
to the geneTal question, viz. whether 
the kings ean, under any circum- 
stances, Come in contact with each 
other, 





On the Mountains of the Eartu. 
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T is probable, that previously to 

the collision, which brought the 
Alpine masses into their present posi- 
tion, the beds of muscles, which run 
horizontally through those mountains, 
covered the granit or schistus, and 
that they were placed with their bed 
in that inc:ined position which thev 
at present maintain. They therefore 
adhered to primitive mouutain spe- 
cies, aud ran paral el with them with- 
out ever covering them. From the 
foregoing the iinportamtt observation 
can be explained, which is made in 
almost all perpendicular or very ob- 
ique strata, which we are capable of 
tracing to a great extent; that the 
materials of which they consist, retain 
their identity, by which the higher 
arts of the strata are not different 
seh the lower, according to the par- 


ticular species of mountain. It has 
been observed by Saussure, that the 
perpendicular strata, of which the 
mountains consist which surround 
Montblanc, are constituted exactly 
the same in their highest parts as in 
their lowest. The Alps, according to 
Saussure’s observation, extend, with 
very small ‘digressions, from north- 
east to south-west, and the strata of 
which they are formed run exactly in 
the same direction. The mountains 
of the Harz extend from east to west, 
and the layers and beds of which they 
consist run in the same direction. 
The granit mountains of Bavaria ap- 
pear to consist of strata, which extend 
longitudinally with the chain of the 
mountains. The Apennines stretch 
fiom north to south, and the layers of 
which they consist extend themselves 
lengthwise in the same direction. In 
Provence, in the vicinity of Les Isles 
d'Hieres, particutar hills, which con- 
sist of strata of granite like stones, 
extend themselves from east to west ; 
and the strata which form the Hierian 
Islands have exactiy the same direc- 
tion. In Engiand a general direction 
is observed, in which the inclined 
strata of mountains extend themselves 
longitudinaily. ‘This direction pro- 
ceeds from. north-east to south-west, 
and the greater part of the mountains 
of England run in the same direction, 
—The Andes, in the district of Tuea- 
man, extend from north to south, and 
the strata of the mountain foliow re- 
gularly the sawse divection.” It has 
been remarked in the mountains be- 
hind Arsenal, that the promontory of 
argillaceous schisius always stretches 
towards the same quarter of the giobe, 
as the opposite main meuntain, The 
coral mountains run from north to 
south, and, continuing in this diree- 
tion, the detachments, or mountain 
beds of schistus, appear not only on 
the western side, but that there are 
also strata of chalk shelving towards 
the horizon, 

The opposite declivittes of a great 
number of mountains are different 
from each other; and more minute re- 
searches will probably shew that this 
phenomenorr is principally founded 
in the inclination of the strata, which 
elevate themselves towards the side on 
which the steep declivity appears. ‘T'o 
this cause it is to be ascribed, and 
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which has not escaped the attention 
of all mariners, that in all places where 
the coasts present deep declivjties, the 
sea is also very deep. For in almost 
all these cases the highest ends of the 
strata present themselves on the coasts, 
which at the general destruction were 
thrown in oblique positions. The 
more or less elevated ends of the ruin- 
ated strata will, however, appear in 
the places where they border on the 
sea, not only above the sea, but also 
under it; consequently, the steep de- 
clivity which appears over the surface 
of the sea will also generally continue 
under its surface. 

The ranges of che mountains of our 
earth are divided in chains, which are 
parallel to each other, and are in ge- 
neral separated frou: one another by 
deep vallies, running in the same 
manner parallel with the range of the 
mountains. These vallics, kuown by 
the name of longitudinal vallies, are 
not formed by water, but they have all 
the properties of the fissures of moun- 
tains, which must necessarily be pro- 
duced, when the whole miass of the 
mountain is moved or forcibly over- 
thrown. In them the salient and re- 
turning angles do not correspond, as 
in the transversal vallies, which tra- 
verse a mountain in its breadth, and 
which are formed by water: they are, 
in many places, narrow; in others, 
broad; often of an extraordinary 
depth, and even sometimes terminaied 
Ly the masses of the mountains fallen 
together at the collisions. Saussure 
has remarked these properties in the 
longitudinal vallies of the mountains 
of northern Asia, and in the Alps of 
Switzerland, Raymond in the Pyre- 
nees, and Helms in the mountains of 
the Andes. The species of mountain 
between which these vallies appear are 
mostly different. Thus on one side 
of the longitudinal valley, called Fer- 
ret, we find strata of chalk, and on the 
other aspecies of schistus. This phe- 
nomenon of €halk and schistus being 
separated by deep vallies is so frequent 
in the Alps, that many geologists have 
attributed it to the slender connexion 
of the strata of different species, which 
separate the casier at that point where 
they came in contact. The same ob- 
servation bas been made in the Pyre- 
nees. On the north side of the lon- 
gitudinal valley, called Bastan, schis- 
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tus masses Of mountain appear, whilst 
the south side consist’ of aspecies of 
granit. The main chain ,of the coral 
mountains is accompanied on the west 
side, during its whole course, by ano- 
ther chain, which consisis of marle 
sand-stone, and other strata,and which 
is separated every where by a lesser or 
broader valley, of the order of lime 
stone rocks, , 

The following observations may, 
perhaps, account for these pheno- 
mena. When the masses, which are 
coniposed of different-strata, like the 
great mountains of wrecked matter, 
when placed by a collision on their 
diameters, fissures must arise in them 
most easily in those directions, in 
which their cohesion was the weakest, 
and consequently in that particular 
part where their strata were bounded 
by each other. These directions, 
however, coincided with the direction 
of the mountain by which sucha mass 
was formed; consequently, the great 
fissures of the mountains of wrecked 
matter arose in the direction of their 
range of mountain: they formed the 
longitudinal vailies, and the species of 
mountain must for the most part be 
different on both the declivities of 
these valHes, or on both the surfaces 
of these great mountain fissures, In 
the above observation lies the cause 
of the inequality in the inclination of 
the different strata of a mountain to- 
wards the horizon, and the equality of 
the angle of inclination of every single 
stratum lengthwise, which is so fre- 
quently observed in the highest moun- 
tains of our earth. Examples of which 
present themselves in the Alps, in the 
vicinity of Montblanc and St. Go- 
thard, in the Apennines, and other 
mountains, by which the inclination 
of those strata, which are deeper im- 
bedded, distinctly proves their former 
cohesion, aud their separation at a 
moment when the whole mountain 
mass was violently agitated. ; 

A few remarks may be here apposite 
on those mountains, which, unlike 
the mountains of wrecked matter, are 
not indebted immediately for their 
origin to the great collisions. These 
mountains have been mostly formed 
by the sediments of the ocean in the 
periods between the later greater col- 
lisions, and partly also after the last of 
these collisions, As im those times 
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the sea approached its present con- 
dition, it follows that these mountains 
must consist of strata, which only the 
more modern sea could produce, and 
which, without doubt, our ocean pro- 
duces to this day. This hypothesis per- 
fectly determines the nature of the 
strata of these mouritains. They con- 
sist, namely, of native chalk, gyps, 
thon, sandstone, and other mountain 
species, which carry with them all the 
marks of modern origin, and which 
for that reason contain traces in abun- 
dance of organic being. 

The horizontal layers of these se- 
condary mountains are frequently not 
in the positions in which the rivers 
and seas produced them. In many 
places they extend to ayreat depth, 
and bear with them evident traces of 
subversion and demolition. Regula- 
sities are most often discovered in 
their clefts and sinkings. For exam- 
ple. the horizontal layers of the Eng- 
lish coal mines always sivk in the 
same direction, by which it can be 
ascertained with certainty, when the 
horizontal layers are deranged by a 
cleft, whether a continuation of the 
horizontal layer which was interrupt- 
ed by the demolition, will again be 
found at a greater depth or a greater 
height. If they, by a derangement, 
be found at a greater depth, it can be 
relied on with certainty, that also on 
a further derangement they will again 
appear at a greater depth, which is a 
most evident proof that the derange- 
ment proceeds from a great cause, and 
has operated on an extensive district. 

The constituent parts of the volca- 
nic mountains belong te the moun- 
tains of wrecked matter in all places 
where they are overthrown, and are 
no more in the positions in which the 
fireproducedthem. It is self-evident, 
that it is not the voleanic mass of a 
mountain, but the construction of this 
mass, and its position on the surface 
of the earth, which determines, whe- 
ther the mountain to which this mass 
belongs has or has not originated at 
the place where it is observed. 

it is therefore highly probable, that 
before and during the periods of the 
collisions, which produced the moun- 
tains of wrecked matter of our present 
surface of the earth, volcanoes and 
volcanic productions were extant on 
theearth. The volcanic masses were, 


however, received in the masses of the 
mountains of wrecked matter, and are 
now become parts of these mountains. 
It cannot, therefore, be’ said, that in 
all places where volcanic productions 
are found on,the surface of the earth, 
that volcanoes must really have been 
extant, and that subterraneous fire 
has produced the volcanic mountain 
masses on the spot where they are 
found. Those mountains, therefore, 
are alone to be considered as properly 
volcanic, where other signs make it 
evident that the volcanic productions 
are still almost in the same position in 
which the fire produced and emitted 
them. In those places where the 
above phenomenon is not observable, 
and where similar productions are still 
discovered, the volcanic mountains 
are become parts of the mountains of 
wrecked matter. 

The cause of the number of moun- 
tains not being greater on the earth is, 
that the weak cokesion of most of the 
solid parts of the bodies coming into 
collision did not allow of the origin of 
a greater number of mountains. Al- 
most all the plains of our earth consist 
of soft or weak coherent substances. 
The enormous deserts of Africa and of 
southern Asia consist of an incoherent 
sand, which is impelled by the wind, 
and from whichrin divers places single 
rocks, whole mountains, and uneven 
tracts uf land elevate themselves as 
from a sea. The Steppes of middle 
and northern Asia, which serve as a 
residence to wandering tribes, consist 
of a soft sand, which appears to be 
more favourable to vegetation than 
the African, merely because it is 
mixed with an argillaceous mud.— 
The remaining flat countrics have al- 
most, without exception, a soil of 
weak cohesion, viz. the eastern part 
of South America, the plains of China, 
of lower Germany, and several others; 
whilst, on the other hand, in all 
places where we observe solid cohe- 
rent masses on the surface.of the 
earth, they also form greater or lesser 
inequalities, and therefore justify the 
supposition, that mountains would 
also appear in those countries where 
there are plains, if solid, coherent 
massess of the surface of the earth 
were alko there extant. 

R. HW. 
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CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Lirt of Feneton, Archbishop 
of Cambrai; compiled from Origi- 
nal Manuscripts, by. L. F. De 
Baussgr, formerly Bishop of Alais, 
fc. Translated from the French 
ty Witttam Muprorp. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1810. 

[ Concluded from p. 397.) 

NENELON had such command 
over the powers of his mind, that 

he could direct them, at will, to what- 
ever subject seemed to him to be 
worthy of their attention. His know- 
ledge was not a useless store, gathered 
up for exhibition ord ame: it con- 
sisted rather in a sound practical wis- 
dom, prompt to sap upon all neces- 
sary occasions, He was not merely 
the author, or the courtier, or the 
secon. capable of speaking and 
acting only in due conformity with 
such characters: he was the perfect 
man, who comprehended all that was 
needful, and gave utterance to his 
eomprehensions. The following ju- 

dicious advice, which he -gave to a 

young man at court, will prove this : 


** What you most have to fear,” 
says he, “‘ is indolence and inatten- 
tion. ‘These two errors are sufficient 
to create the most alarming irregula- 
rities even in those persous who are 
most resolved to practice virtue, and 
who are most abborrent from vice.— 
Indolence is a languor of the soul 
which renders it torpid, and which 
deprives it of all activity for good. It 
is equally injurious in reference to the 
.world as it is to God. A listless and 
lethargic man must ever be a poor 
man; and, if be hold an important 
station, he will bring dishonour upon 
himself. Indolenge deprives a man of 
every thing that would centribute to 
the production of splendid talents, 
An enervated man is not a man; he 
is halfa woman. ‘Ihe love of his own 
conveniences governs him, even a- 
gainst his greatest interest. He can 


neither cultivate his talents, vor ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge of his 

rofession; nor submit to regular la- 
Sue in the discharge of toilsome du- 
ties, nor endure constraint to accom- 
modate himself.to the inclinations and 





humours of others, nor apply boldly 
to the task of self-correction “It is the 
sluggard of the scripture, who will and 
will not; who wishes for what is afat 
off, and which ought to be wished for; 
but whose hands fall languidly beside 
him when the moment of exertion ar- 
rives. What can be done with such 
aman? He is good for nothing. Bu- 
siness wearies him; sérious reading 
fatigues him; service in the army dis. 
turbs his pleasures; even assiduous 
attention at court shackles him; all 
his time is squandered; he knows not 
what hé does with if. Ask of him 
what he has done since the morning; 
he cannot tell you; for he has lived 
without knowing it; he slept as long 
as he could; dressed himself slowly; 
spoke to the first comer; walked seve- 
ral times round his chamber, and has 
heard mass negligently: dinner ar- 
rives; the time after dinner will be 
passed like the morning, and his whole 
life like this day. I repeat it, sucha 
man is good for nothing; it would re- 
quire only a little pride to be incapa- 
ble of living in a manner so unworthy 
ofa man. Worldly honour alone is 
sufficient to enflame our pride with 
rage and scorn when we behold our- 
selves such a letlfargic being. 


** Tt is even to be feared, that your 
religious sentiments, mingling with 
your inactivity, will gradually impel 
you toa retired and meditative life, 
which will bave an external appear- 
ance of regularity, but which will be 
without any essential solidity. You 
will think it doing a great deal, if you 
abstain from the idle commerce of 
youth, and vou will not be aware that 
religion will only be a pretext for 
avoiding them: the truth will be, that 
you find them irksome to you; that 
you do not possess the gay and silly 
vivacity which they delight in. All 
this wii concur to plunge you deeper, 
from your own inclinations, into @ 
more gloomy and serious life; but, be 
careful that this serious life is not as 
empty, as unsubstantial, and as dan- 
gerous. as their foolish levities. A 
solemn idjer, whose passions are slug- 
glish, leads, an obscure, despicable, 
and corrupt life, which even the 
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world, worldly as it is, cannot look 
upov without horror. Thus, you will 
gradually recede from society, not for 
God, but for your passions, or, at least, 
for an indolent life, which would be 
no less unacceptable to God, and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world, 
than the most depraved appetites.” 


The second volume is pues oc- 
cupied with the details of Fenelon’s 
conduct in the revived disputes of the 
disciples of Jansenius, and with the 
letters which passed between him 
and kis pupil the Duke of Burgundy, 
while the latter had the command of 
the armies in the Low Countries — 
This correspondence is both curious 
and interesting: but, it may be doubt- 
ed whether the Duke of Burgundy 
would have justified those sanguine 
hopes which were formed of his cha- 
racter. He seems, as he advanced in 
life, to have grown minutely reli- 
gious: and his mind appeared to be 
more occupied with trifling details of 
devotion, than with those grand and 
commanding duties which belong to 
the kingly station. In the letters of 
Fenelon, however, we are delighted 
with that rich profusion of advice 
which he bestows upon his pupil, and 
which shews that he well understood 
what was requisite to constitute the 
finished monarch. 

A very interesting part of the se- 
cond volume is the account of Fene- 
lon’s interview with the Pretender, 
which we will here transeribe :— 


* It would be impossible not to 
mention, among the admirers of Fe- 
nelon, a personage of much higher 
rank than the Marshal de Munich; a 
prince, who opened his eyes to the 
light of Heaven only to become the 
victim of that sort of fatality which 
had bowed down his race during so 
many generations. James III, son of 
James II, driven, at the age of five 
months, from the palace of his ances- 
tors, which he was never to behold 
again, and excluded from a throne, 
even in’ his very infancy, which he 
was never to ascend, presented to the 
age in which he lived a striking ex- 
ample of the vicissitudes of all sublu- 
nary things. He served in the armies 
of France under the modest title of 
the Chevalier de St. George, and en- 
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deavoured, at least, to deserve the 
esteem of the enemies of his house, by 
acquiring honour in the profession of 
arms. The desire of seeing, of know- 
ing, and of hearing Fenelon, drew him 
to Cambrai during the war of the 
Spanish succession. One who was 
witness of their conversations, has 
preserved an account of them. Re- 
spect for misfortune never clothed it- 
self in more august and sacred lan- 
guage; nor never did wisdom offer 
counsels more adapted to the situation 
of a prince, whose destiny yet floated 
between uncertainty and hope. We 
do not find Fenelon wandering into 
those vagne and general reflections 
which lead to no beneficial result; 
he knew that he spoke to the son ofa 
king whom a nation, jealous of its 
political and religious liberty, had 
proscribed, because he had not suth- 
ciently respected rights or prejudices 
which were dear to them. It was un- 
der this twofold relation that Fenelon 
considered the English government, 
and the condition of a prince to whom 
Providence might one day restore the 
sceptre which his aucestors had 
swayed, 


*“*He recommended him, above 
all things,’ says M. de Ramsay, in his 
Life of Fenelon, ‘never to compel his 
subjects to change their religion. No 
human power cau force, said he, the 
impenetrable bulwarks of the liberty 
of the heart. Force never can pet- 
suade men; it only makes hypocrites 
of them. When kings interfere with 
religion, instead of protecting it, they 
enslave it. Grant, therefore, to every 
one civil liberty, not in approving 
every thing, as if every (hing were in- 
different, but by enduring patiently 
whatever God permits, and by endea- 
vouring to win men back by the mikl- 
ness of persuasion.’ 


** He then directed his thoughts to- 
wards those advantages which a wise 
and moderate prince might derive 
from the very imperfections of the 
English constitution. 


“* ¢ The parliament,’ said he to him, 
*can do nothing without the king : 
and is not the king then powerful 
enough? The king can do nothing 
without the parliament; and is nota 
king happy in being free to do all the 
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ood he wishes, and in having his 

ands secured when he desires to do 
evil? Every wise prince ought to 
wish to be onlv the executor of the 
laws, and to have a supreme council 
which may moderate his authority.— 
The despotic tyranny of sovereigns is 
acrime against the rights of human 
nature. The despotism of the multi- 
tude is a blind and infuriate power 
which rages against itself. A people, 
wanton from excessive liberty, are the 
most insupportable of all tyrants. ‘The 
wisdom of every government consists 
in finding the medium, between those 
two fearful extremes, in a liberty 
which is regulated by the authority of 
the laws alone. But men, who are 
blind to their own welfare, cannot 
confine themselves to that medium. 
Sad condition of human nature!— 
Sovereigns, jealous of their authority, 
always wish to extend it; the people, 
enthusjastica!ly attached to their li- 
berty, strive to augment it. It is 
-better, however, to endure, for the 
love of order, those inevitable evils 
which are found in the best regulated 
states, than to throw off the yoke of all 
authority, by incessantly yielding to 
the fury of the multitude, who act 
— the impulse of lawless passions. 

very kind of government is uecessa- 
rily imperfect, for the supreme power 
can be vested only in men; and every 
form of government is good when those 
who govern wish sincerely to produce 
good. In theory, some appear better 
than othes; but in practice, the weak- 
ness, or the corruption of men, who 
are all subject. to the same passions, 
exposes ail states to nearly similar in- 
conveniences. Two or three men 
almost always lead the monarch or the 
senate. The welfare of human soci- 
ety, therefore, will not be found in 
changing 4nd in overthrowing what is 
already established; but in convincing 
sovereigns that the safety of their 
power depends upon the happiness of 
their subjects; and in persuading the 
people that their solid wel fare demands 
subordination. Liberty, without or- 
der, is a licentiousn¢ss which leads to 
despotism; order, without jiberty, is 
aslavery which ends in anarchy.’ 

“ The sane historian, who has pre- 
served all these details, adds, that the 
young prince seemed to be profoundly 
convinced of the wisdom of Fenelon’s 
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counsels, and declared his firm deter. 
mination of conforming to them jh 
his principles of roverning, should he 
ever be destined to reign. 

“* But Providence did not permit 
him to exercise, upon a throne, those 
virtues which had been purified by 
long adversity. He dignified his mis- 
fortunes, however, by those valuable 
qualities of the miud and character, 
which it is.so rare and, perhaps, so 
difficult to unite with the exercise of 
supreme power. His mildness,. his 
moderation, his enlightened piety, his 
inviolable fidelity to his friends, his 
sender gratitude for their attachment, 
and a noble dignity in all the various 
circumstances of his fortune, held the 
hearts and affections of all those who 
were included in his destiny, or who 
were secretly favourable to his preten- 
sions, to the last moment. The gene- 
ral estimation of all Europe, and the 
just respect of crowned heads followed 
him into his retreat, where he enjoyed, 
to the closing hour of his existence, 
that tranquillity and happiness which 
he would not have known perhaps on 
a throne which had been so fatal to his 
father and his grand{father.* 


** Fenelon seems to have discovered, 
during the brief interviews which he 
had with James LIT, all those qualities 
which he afterwards exhibited during 
the long course of his misfortunes. 
The opinion which he expressed of 
him in one of his letters may be cov- 
sidered as an anticipated history of 
the events of his life. We donot 
find in it those exaggerated euloyies, 
which are sometimes ostentatiously 
lavished upon unfortunate princes, as 
a dispensation from affording more 
substantial help; nor that hateful-as- 
perity with which their slightest errors 
are noted, as if they theretore merited 
their misfortunes, and thus to rob 
them of those interesting claims to 
commiseration which are commonly 
so stroagly acknowledged in generous 
minds as they contemplate fallen 
greatness. 8 

“«* 1 have had several interviews 
with the King of England, and I think 
I must tel! you the good opinion which 
I haveof him. He appears to be sen- 





* He died at Rome on the 2d Jan. 
1766. 
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sible, mild, and consistent. He seems 
to understand the truths that are com- 
municated to him. He possesses the 
‘yelish of virtue, and those principles 
of religion by which he would regulate 
his conduct: he has great self-com- 
mand, and he acts calmly, as a man 
who is neither petulant, nor fantasti- 
eal, nor capricious, nor inconsistent ; 
whose fancy is not predominant, but 
who consults his reason and who yields 
to it on all occasions. He makes it a 
duty to be easily accessible to all, and 
he is very courteous to every one. He 
betrays no weariness in doing it, nor 
impatience to get rid of them, as if 
wishing to be alone; nor does he seem 
inattentive, or avstracted in the midst 





of company. He is entirely occupied 
with the immediate business of the 
moment; he is dignified without pride, 
and be adapts his discourse and atten- 
tion according to rank and merit. He 
has the mild and subdued gaiety of 
mature age; he seems to be only ra- 
tionally mirthful, in order to recreate 
himself, and to communicate pleasure 
to those who are about him. He is 
complaisant to all, without being the 
tool of any; nor ean tha: complai- 
sance be suspected either of weakness 
or of levity, for he is prompt, decisive, 
and firm. In bold attempts, where 
his risk is great, he takes his share 
easily, I saw him depart from Cain- 
brai after an attack of fever, which 
had debilitated him much, to return 
to the army, in consequence of some 
uncertain rumours of an approaching 
action. None who were about him 
would bave dared to propose to him 
to retard his de) arture till more posi- 
tive information should be received. 
Had he shewn the least irresolution, 











every one would have been immedi- 
ately ready’to persuade him to wait 
another day, and he would have lost 
the opportunity of a battle in which 
he has shewn great courage, and which 
obtained him much renown even in 
England. In a word, the King of 
England is courteous and complai- 
saut; his virtue and his reason are 
experienced. His steady conduct, his 
cousisiency, his self-possession, and 
his power of conciliating others, his 
gentle and affable solemnity, aud his 
gaiety which never degenerates into 
folly, have prepossessed every one in 
his favour.’ ” 
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The plans of govecement which 
Fenelon drew up for the use of the, 
ministers of Louis XIV, betray a pro- 
found knowledge of political science. 
They are now first published in this 
work, and are highly curious. We 
cannot extract them, as they are too 
long, and too much connected to al- 
low of detached portions being given. 
It is as a whole that they must be 
contemplated. But all his interest in 
the world was soon after destroyed by 
the death of his pupil, which happen- 
ed on the 18th Feb. 1712, and which 
was mysteriously preceded and fol- 
lowed by that of his wife and son,— 
What his feelings were upon this oc- 
casion are forcibly expressed in ‘the 
following letter which fe wrote to the 
Duke de Chevreuse, when he had 
somewhat recovered from the first 
shock which the intelligence created: 


** Alas! my good Duke, God hae 
taken from us all our hopes for the 
church and state. He formed that 
young prince; he adorned him; he 
prepared him for the greatest bles- 
sings ; he shewed him to the world for 
awhile, and then he snatched him 
away. I am filled with horror, and 
sick, and yet am not iil. Iam alarm- 
ed for you and the good Duke de 
Beauvilliers; I fear, also, for the king; 
his preservation is of infinite impor- 
tance. Peace was never so much to 
be desired. What would be the -con- 
sequences were we plunged into the 
storms of a minority, with no queen- 
regent, with an expensive and destric- 
tive war to carry on, every thing ex- 
hausted, and every thing pushed to 
the last extremity? The King is, 
unfortunately, too old to expect that 
he can live to see his successor fit to 
govern after him. Should we even 
be so fortunate as to avoid a minority, 
according to law, that is, above the 
age of fourteen, it would be impossible 
to avoid a real minority, in which a 
child would always lend its nathe to 
the most powerful. There is no per- 
fectly safe remedy against the danger 
of this state of affairs. But, if human 

rudence can effect any thing that is 
Beneficial, it will be to provide imme- 
diately for the education and govern- 
ment of the young prince, in sucha 
manner as may be of some utility, if 
we should unfortunately lose the king. 
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His honour, his glory, his love for the 
royal house and for his people, and, 
finally, his conscience, ail imperiously 
demand of him that he should adopt 
every security which human prudence 
ean adopt on this occasion. Not to 
attend to this, beyond all other ob- 
jects, would be to expose the state, 
and even thechurch, tothe most immi- 
nent peril. Upon this subject it must 
be endeavoured to persuade Madame 
de Maintenon, and all the ministers, to 
unite in making the strongest repre- 
sentations to the King. Numberless 
reflections would arise, but you will 
make them better than | can: I have 
neither time nor energy sufficient. I 
trust God will inspire you: never had 
we greater need of his benediction. 

“ P.S. I am informed that the 
Duchess de Chevreuse has been ill. 
Jam very anxious about her. Oh, my 
God! what sorrows flow from real 
friendship!” 

How keenly must he have felt 
a loss which overthrew, in a mo- 
ment, the splendid fabric which he 
had been rearing for years. Yet, the 
Jove of his country was so impressed 
upon his heart, that he still conti- 
aued to devise plans for its good, even 
after this solemn calamity had befal- 
len it. 

We cannot omit to mention three 
disquisitions in the second volume, 
which we read with peculiar pleasure. 
They were written to satisfy the in- 
quiries of the Duke of Orleans upon 
the wee of Religious Worship— 
Free Will—and the Immortality of 
the Soul, and nothing can excel the 
perspicuous, simple, and efticacious 
manner in which:Fenelon discussed 
these intricate. topics. We cannot 
refrain from,, quoting the first, and 
shortest, as a specimen :— 


** God has said, ‘I will not give my 
glory to another.’ Every thing comes 
trom him: every thing must therefore 
return to him. He could not create 
intelligent beings but with the inten- 
t,on.that those beings should employ 
their intelligence in knowing him and 
in admiring him, and their will in lov- 
ing and obeying him. We belong, not 
to ourseives, but to him who made us, 
God, in creating man, proposed ‘to 
himself, as the final cause of his work, 
to render himself known as an infinite 
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truth, and to render himself beloved 
asa universal good. The moment we 
admit that God alone is entitled t6 all 
our love, as the author of our exis. 
tence, and, consequently, as our first" 
benefactor, there remains no longer 
any question as to divine worship; 
because there is no other worship thar 
that of love, says St. Augustin, neé 
colitur nisi amando; it is an adoration 
in spirit and in truth; it is the only 
end for which God created us; he has 


_ given us love merely that we should 


love him. Let men be once thorough- 
ly‘convinced of the love which they 
owe to God as creator and 'preserver, 
and every doubt is dissipated, every 
repugnance of the human heart is 
overcome, and every pretext for irre- 
ligion and impiety vanishes. I do not 
reason; [ demand nothing of man; [ 
relinquish him to his love; let him 
love, with all his heart, him to whom 
he owes every thing; and then let him 
do what he pleases; and what will 
please him will be nothing but the 
purest religion; this is perfect wor- 
ship: he loves and obeys. 

** This love, it will be said, is‘ an 
inward worship; but where shall ex- 
terior worship be found? Why should 
we suppose that God demands it?— 
But, is it not evident, that external 
worship is a necessary consequence of 
the inward worship of love? Let us 
imagivuea society of men who consider 
themselves as being only a single fa: 
mily upon the earth, and whose father 
isin Heaven: is it not true, ‘that in 
this divine society the mouth would 
always speak out of the abundance of 
They would unceasingly 
admire the author of their existence; 
they would love his goodness, who 
watched over them as his children} 
they would sing his praises; they 
would bless him for all his benefits; 
they would institute a generous emu- 
lation in celebrating his glory; and 
they would feel a tender compassion 
for those among them who should con- 
tenn the duties which gratitude dic- 
tated. What do you call an external 
devotion, if that be not one? 

“ It must be proved, they will say, 
that besides love, and the virtues 
which are inseparable from it, that 
man owes, to. God, public and statéd 
ceremonies. But these ceremonics 
are not the essential part of religion, 
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which consists in love and in virtue. 
These ceremonies are instituted, not 
as being the essential effect of religion, 
put merely as the signs which serve 
to manifest it, to nourish it in our- 
celves,and tocommunicate it to others. 
These ceremonies are the same, with 
regard to God, as testimonies of re- 
spect are towards a father, and of ex- 
ternal honour and homage towards a 
king. It is not evident that men, be- 
ing attached to the senses and weak in 
reason, have a still stronger necessity 
for visible means to impress upon 
them due respect for an invisible ma- 
jesty, which is contrary to all their 
passions. This sentiment is so natu- 
ral to man, that every nation, which 
has worshipped any divinity, has 
fixed its adoration ‘in some external 
demonstrations which they call cere- 
monies. As soon as the inward feel- 
ing exists, it necessarily follows that 
the external act should express it, and 
communicate it to the whole society. 
The human species, until the time of 
Moses, made offerings and sacrifices; 
Moses instituted them in the Jewish 
church; and the Christians received 
them froin’ Jesus Christ. When 
God had not regulated these ceremo- 
nies by written laws, men followed 
tradition, which had been preserved 
from the origin of human kind; and 
when God had regulated these cere- 
monies by written laws, men were to 
observe them inviolably. Even the 
Protestants, who have so strongly cen- 
sured our ceremonies, have not been 
able to dispense with all of them: so 
true it is that they are needful to man. 

“ We have only to compare these 
two different plans. In the one, each 
acknowledging the true God, would 
honour him inwardly after his own 
fashion, without giving any sign of 
that honour to the rest of mankind. 
In the other, there is a common wor- 
ship, in which every one offers up his 
adoration, cherishes his love, edifies 
his brethren, declares God to those 
who know him not or have forgotten 
him, and maintains in himself the re- 
lish of those virtues which religious 
charity (much more active than sim- 
ple beneficence) inspires for the wel- 
fare and order of society, and for the 
consolation of all human afflictions. 
Is it not evident that the second plan 


.\s a thousand times more worthy of 





pleasing the author of nature, and 
more caiculated for the wants of man- 
kind, than the former? 

** It is objected that God is infi- 
nitely above man; that there is no 
proportion hetween them; that God 
has no need of our worship; and, 
lastly, that this worship of a finite will, 
is unworthy of a being infinite in‘ per- 
fection. It is true, that God has no 
need of our worship; but he may wish 
that worship which, though imperfect, 
is not unworthy of him, and it is per- 
haps only on account of this worship 
that he has created us. 

** When we would ascertain what 
is, or what is not fit for an infinite 
heing, we must not seek to know it by 
the means of our weak and short- 
sighted reason. We are fully con- 
scious that God could not have had a 
nobler, or more elevated, end in crea- 
ting us, than that of making himself 
known to, and beloved by us. That 
action of knowing and loving God is 
the most perfect operation, which he 
can obtain from his creature, and 
which he can propose to himself as 
the object of his work. If the Deity 
could not create, from nothing, any 
being but upon the condition of ob- 
taining from it some operation as per- 
fect as the divinity himself, he could 
never have created any being from 
nothing, for there is no one who could 
produce any operation as perfect as 
God. The noblest and most perfect 
operation which the finite and imper- 
fect nature of the human race can 
produce, is the knowledge and love of 
God. That which God obtains from 
man, must be as imperfect as man 
himself is: but God- obtains that 
which man is enabled to produce most 
perfect, and it is sufficient to accon- 
plish the plan, that God obtains from 
his creature that which he can best 
obtain in the limits to which he has 
restricted him: then he is content 
with his work; his power has done 
what his wisdom demanis, 

** We cannot doubt that there are 
mea who know not God, and that 
many among them do not love him, 
or, at least, do not desire to love him. 
It is certain, ihat it is the will of God 
to make himself known and beloved; 
for, were it not, we could never either 
know or love him. I confess that we 
cannet either knowor love, infinitely, 
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infinite perfection. Our highest 
knewledge will always remain infi- 
nitely imperfect, in comparison with 
a being infinitely perfect. In a word, 
though we know God, we can never 
comprehend him; but, we know him 
sufficiently to declare atl that he is 
bot, and to attribute to him the per- 
fections which suit him without any 
fear of deceiving ourselves. There is 
no being in nature whoin we confound 
with God. There is nothing more 
astonishing than the idea of God which 
i have within me; it is infinity con- 
tamed withina finite being. I cannot 
comprehend bow I can have that idea 
in mv mind; but still I do have it. 
it is superfluous to examine how I can 
have it, since [ have it; the fact is 
clear ane decisive. The man who 
knows and loves God, according to 
his full measure of knowiedge and 
lave, is incomparably more worthy of 
that perfect being than the man who 
would be, as it were, without a God 
it this world, caring neither to know 
nor to love hii. 

“* Llere are two different plans of 
the work of God. ‘The one is as wor- 
thy of bis wisdom and goodness as it 
is possible to conceive; the other is 
in no manner worthy, and has no rea- 
sonable end and object: it is easy to 
conclude which Ged ha: followed. 

“There are men who, with by pocri- 
tical and insidi us humility, pretend 
to exaggerate their own unworthiness, 
their own insignificance, and the infi- 
nite disproportion which there is be- 
tween God and man, in order to shake 
off the yoke of the Deity, and-to gra- 
tify all their irregular appetites. Vhey 
picture to themselves a God so distant 
ivoem the earth, so haughty, 2nd so in- 
diiferent also, that he does not deign 
to watch over mankind; and they 
iImazine that every one, unrestrained 
by his notice, may live witizout order, 
at the mercy of his passions and his 
pride. Ip thus seeming to exalt the 
Deity, they degrade him, for they de- 
pict him as a God, inditterent to the 
welfare and misery, to the virtue and 
vice of his creatures, and to the order 
and disorder of the world which he 
has formed. 

** But, compare these two plans. 
In the one, we behold a wise, a good, 
a vigilant Deity, who arranges, who 
corrects, who rewards; and who 
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wishes to be known, loved, and obey. 
ed. In the other, we behold a Gog 
regardless of our conduct, and who is 
moved neither by virtue nor by vice; 
who abandons man to be the sport a 
his thoughtless pride and of his igno. 
minious passions: who neglects him 
after having created bim: and who 
cares not to be known or to be be. 
loved by him, though he has endowed 
him with an intelligence capable of 
knowing, and a soul capuble of loving 
him. Compare these two plans in the 
still calmness of reason, in the silence 
of the passions, with a feeling of vir 
tue and sincerity, and I defy yow not 
to prefer the first to the second.” 


We must now hasten to the con- 
clusion of our account of these in- 
teresting and important volumes. 

Fenelon experienced that heavy 
calamity of protracted existence, the 
loss of all those friends with whom he 
had set forth upon the journey of life. 
—He sareiaod Ghote nearly all, and 
perhaps this circumstance might 
strongly help to enable him more 
patiently to expect his own dissolu- 
tion. When we have nothing in this 
world to attach us to it, the pains of 
death are weak. We shail transcribe 
the account of his own closing mo- 
ments as it has been delivered down 
to us by an eye-witness :— 


** It was on the evening of the Ist 
January, 1715, that Fenelon was first 
seized with the illness which. termi- 
nated his life. This illness, which 
lasted only six days and a half, at- 
tended with extreme pain, was ‘a con- 
tinued fever, arising from unknown 
causes, During the whole of those 
six days, he was occupied wholly in 
having the scripture read to him; but, 
during the first days, his desire was 
only partially gratified, for it was 
feared that the eager application 
which he bestowed weuld inerease his 
disease, and prevent the free opera- 
tion of the remedies which he em- 
ployed. At first, we read to him only 
the book of Tobit, and but small por- 
tions at a time: to this were added, 
according to circumstances, some 
texts on the transitory nature of all 
worldly good, and on the hope of that 
which exists forever. These we often 
repeated to him; and he appeared to 
feel peculiar delight in hearing the 
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last verses of chapter iv. and the first 
nine of chapter v. of the Second 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 





‘ Repeat that passage again,’ said he 
to me, on two different occasions. At 
jntervals he was spoken to about some 
urgent business relating to his diocese, 
which he immediately transacted.— 
He was asked if there were any thing 
which he wished to alter in his will, 
(which had been made in 1715), and 
he added a codicil, to substitute the 
Abbé de Fenelon in the place of the 
Abbé de Langeron, whom he had be- 
fore nominated his executor. I then 
asked for his final instructions with 
regard to two works which he was 
printing.* 

“ During the last two days and 
nights of his illness, he eagerly re- 
quested us to read to him those parts 
of scripture which were most suitable 
to his condition. ‘ Repeat, repeat to 
me, he frequently said, ‘ those divine 
words.” He joined with us as often as 
his strength would permit. It was 
easy to perceive, from his countenance 
and his eves, that he fervently felt 
those lively expressions of faith, of 
hope, of love, of resignation, of union 
with God, and of conformity to Jesus 
Christ, which were inculcated in those 
texts. He made us frequently repeat 
the words which the church has ap- 
plied to St. Martin, and has attributed 
to that eminent bishop of the Gallican 
church.——* Lord, if I am yet needful to 
thy peonle, Iwill not shrink from the la- 
bour; thy will be done. Oh man, whom 
we cannot praise too much! He was 
unwearied wn labour; he was uncon- 
guered even by death; he feared not to 
live, and he refused not ts die. The 
Archbishop of Cambrai seemed to be 
fall of the same holy and devout sub- 
mission to the wili of God. On that 
oceasion, and in imitation of the dis- 
ciples of St. Martin, I ventured to ask 
him, ‘ But wha do you leave us? In 
this state of deselation, to whom will you 
confide us? Perhaps the ravening 
wolves may come and lay your flock 
waste. He reptied only with sighs 

* Though be bad confessed !iim-elf 





* His pastoral letter, in th» form ef 
dialogues, on the controversies of che 
times, 
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on Christmas eve, before chanting the 
midnight mass, he confessed himself 
again on the second day of his illness. 
On the third day, in the morning, he 
desired me to administer the sacra- 
ment to him; in an hour afterwards 
he asked me if every thing was ready 
for that ceremony. Whenl told him 
that I thought his danger was not so 
great as to require it, he replied, ‘Zz 
my present condition, there is nothing 
more wmportani to me.’ 


‘* He immediately caused himself 
to be carried from the smal! chamber 
which he usually occupied, into his 
large room. He desired that all the 
members of his chapter might be pre- 
sent at that act of religion. Before 
receiving the sacrament, he addressed 
some pious conversation to each of 
the assistants, which | could not hear 
but confusedly, as | was too far from 
the bed. 

“In the afternoon of the fourth day, 
the Abbé de Beaumont and the Mar- 
quis of Fenelon, his two nephews, ar- 
rived post from Paris. He felt evi- 
dent joy at seeing them; he enquired 
who had acquainted thein with: his 
danger, their grief prevented them 
from replying a single word: thew 
merely pointed to the Abbé ce Fene- 
lon, who was at Cambrai when the 
illness first manifested itself. 

“ Though he had shewn the mast 
tender grief at the death of the Abbé 
de Langercn, his intimate friend, and 
at that of the Duke of Burgundy, his 
pupil, yet he beheld, unmoved, in his 
last moments, the sorrow and the tears 
of all those whom he imost -aftection- 
ately loved. 

*© Phe Abbé de Beaumont and the 
Marquis of Feneion bad prudently 
brought with them, from Paris, the 
celeb:ated Chirac, the principal phy- 
sictan of Louis NIV, who immedi- 
ately held a consultation with the 
chief medical sen of the place, who 
had attended Fenelon, and prescribed 
for his disease. They azreed that he 
should be bed a see nd tine, and to 
give him an em-ti> the effect was 


iminediaie, avd D+ ned to be re- 
lieved; son eed, of his 
recove niertained: 
but, it p eared that the disease 
was ITC werful he remedies. 
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It was the will of God to take to 
himself one of those bishops who 
could have served the church, most 
effectually, in these times of schism 
and insubordination. 

*“* On the morning of the Epi- 
phany, having expressed to me his 
regret at being unable to perform 
mass himself, I went, by his order, to 

erform it for his spiritual good.— 
Beies that short interval, he seemed 
to grow evidently weaker, and he 
received extreme unction. 

* Immediately afterwards, he called 
me to his bed-side, and having re- 
quired every other person to leave 
the rcom, he dictated to me his last 
letter, which he signed, ordering me 
to shew it to four persons here, and 
to send it off the moment his eves 
were closed. It was in dictating this 
letter, that, collecting all his strength, 
and feeling that he was about to ap- 

ear before his God, he sought to fit 

imself by a declaration of his real 
sentiments. Short as the letter is, it 
would be impossible to express greater 
disinterestedness for his family, more 
respect and attachment for his King, 
more affection for his diocese, more 
zeal for the faith against the errors of 
the Jansenists, or a more absolute sub- 
mission to the church, mother and 
mistress. 

“* He suffered a great deal the rest 
of the day, and during his last night: 
but he rejoiced in being like Jesus 
Christ by suffering. ‘I am on the 
cross,” said he, ‘ with Jesus Christ, 
Christo confizus sum cruci. We then 
read those texts of scripture which 
relate to the necessity of suffering, 
to its brevity, and fo its minuteness, 
compared to the immense magnitude 
of eternal glory with which God re- 
wards it. His pains increasing, we 
told him what St. Luke relates of 
Jesus Christ: that, on those occa- 
sions, he redoubled his prayers— 
‘ Factus in agonia, prolizius orabat. 
Jesus Christ,’ added he himself, ‘ re- 
peated three times the same prayer, 
Oravit terlio eundem sermonem dieens,’ 
but the violence of the pain not per- 
initting him te finish alone, we con- 
tinued, with him,—‘ Father, if thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done, =‘ Yes, Lord, he repeated, rais- 


(Jung 


ing his trembling voice as much as 
he could, ‘ thy wall, and not mine’ 
His fever increased at intervals, and 
occasioned delirium, which he him. 
self perceived, and respecting which 
he was alarmed; but nothing escaped 
his lips that was in any manner un. 
befitting, When he paroxysm was 
passed, he was seen immediately to 
clasp his hands, raise his eyes to Hea- 
ven, full of entire submission, and 
peacefully resigned to God. That 
religious submission had been, from 
his youth, the prevailing sentiment of 
his heart, and he always reverted to it 
in his most familiar discourses, It 
was, as it were, his food and neurish- 
ment, and he loved that they should 
taste of it who lived ip intimacy with 
him. 

** T still recollect with anguish the 
affecting scene of that last night. All 
the individuals of his pious family, 
who were assembled at Cambrai; the 
Abbé de Beaumont, the Marquis of 
Fenelon, the Abbé de Fenelon, the 
Chevaliers de Fenelon, M. de l'Es- 
chelle, formerly one of those who con- 
ducted the education of the Duke of 
Burgundy, the Abbé de lEschelle, 
his brother, and the Abbé Devisse, 
their nephew, came, successively, 
during his lucid intervals, to implore 
and receive his benediction, to pre- 
sent him the crucifix to kiss, and to 
address to him some words of pious 
consolation. ‘There were, also, some 
persons of the town, who came to 
receive his last benediction. His ser- 
vants then approached altogether, and 
bathed im tears, to ask it of him, and 
he gave it them with friendly kind- 
ness. The Abbé le Vayer, (of the 
congregation of St. Sulpice) superior 
of the seminary at Cambrai, received 
it also for the seminary, and for the 
diocese. He then recited the priéres 
des agonisants, intermingling, occa- 
sionaily, short and affecting passages 
from scripture, most suitable to the 
condition of the dying man, who was 
about half an hour without giving 
any sign of consciousness: after 


which, he gently expired, at a quarter 
past five in the morning, on the 7th 
January, 1715. 

“ We believe that our holy and 
pious archbishop died, as he |ad 
lived, with perfect sanctity. Every 
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one who had been most intimate with 
him, was eager to possess something 
which had belonged to him. He left 
behind him no ready money; the 
losses and the great expense which 
the vicinity of the armies, during the 
last three campaigns, had occasioned, 
was the cause of it; for, notwith- 
standing, them, he retrenched none 
of the alms which he gave to the 
convents of the town, to the poor 
ordinands* of his seminary, to the 
nuns of charity for the indigent sick, 
to the parishes which he visited, to 
the students of his diocese whom he 
supported at the universities, and to 
various other purposes. Hence, his 
revenues-were absolutely exhausted. 
He appointed, by his will, the Abbé 
de Beaumont his nephew, his sole 
heir, to execute his pious intentions, 
which were communicated to him 
alone; and M. de Beaumont conti- 
nued to dispense the same alms to the 
poor, as the archbishop had done, till 
the arrival of his successor. 

“* Such are the things which I ob- 
served respecting the conduct of our 
holy archbishop, during the last days 
of his life. His nephews, and the 
ether persons, who scarcely ever 
quitted him during his illness, may 
have noticed things which I did not, 
or which I cannot now recollect.”’ 


In our analysis of these volumes we 
have been far from able to convey to 
our readers an adequate idea of their 
value. The author has availed him- 
self of every information which his 
own industry could collect, or which 
the kindness of others could impart. 
He has not, indeed, always used his 
materials with as much skill as might 
be wished: but though they may be 
deficient in external recommenda- 
tion, their intrinsic value must always 
remain unimpaired. We confidently 
hope that the translation of these vo- 
lumes will tend to diffuse the know- 
ledge of Fenelon’s character : of that 
character which was compounded of 
as much human virtue as can justly 
be expected in man. In this country 
he was but little known, except by 





* They who present themselves to 
the bishop, to be received into holy 
orders.—Trans, 

Universat Mag. Vou. XIil. 


his writings: and it is always to be 
regretted, that when a man’s life is 
still more illustrious than his works, 
they should ever be separated in the 
minds of posterity. 





E.ecy to the Memory of Tuomas 
Paine: to which is added his Epi- 


taph, and a Sonnet written in the’ 


Chamber in which he was born. By 
Tuomas Ci10 RicKMAN. p.p. 14. 
1810. 


R. RicKMaN is known as an 

ardent admirer of the character 
and writings of his late friend Thomas 
Paine, and consistently with that ad- 
miration, the present tribute to his 
memory is honourableto his feelings. 
It can be of no consequence that some 
estimate Paine’s writings ina different 
manner to what Mr. R. does: he has 
used his own judgment in the ap- 
preciation of his friend, with that 
perfect independence which we think 
every man has a right todo: though 
with more than some men have cou- 
rage to do. 

With regard to the present pam- 
phlet, it is written in Mr. Rickman’s 
usual manner. The elegy is in qua- 
trains, and is, perhaps, as good as 
such subjects can be. The conclud- 
ing stanzas are the best, however. 
life of Paine, by Mr. Rickman, is an- 
nounced at the commencement of the 
work, 





Tue Lower Wor tp. A -Poem, in 
Four Books, with Notes. By Mr. 
PRATT. 1 vol. 8vo. 1810. p.p. 148. 

‘i subject of this poem is on 

which ought to interest es 
good man in the kingdom. The 
cause of humanity should find a sanc- 
tion in every breast. Humanity is 
the parent of many virtues that adorn 
and dignify life: in the exercise of it 
we are approximated to one of the 

attributes of God himself. It is a 

sweet companion of the heart, which 

communicates more exquisite plea- 
sure to the possessor than they, who 
have not, can possibly surmise. 

We have watched, with anxious 
concern, the progress of LordErskine’s 
—— have beheld, with regret, 
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the hitherto unsuccessful result. But 
we have not relinquished hope; the 
noble earl has energy cf character and 
oodness of heart, and these, directed 
fo a virtuous cause, will surely tri- 
umph in theend. It may secm won- 
derful that a measure, the sole aim of 
which is, to rescue a helpless part of 
the creation from undeserved and bit- 
ter suffering, to teach man, degraded 
man, by the loud and authoritative 
voice of law, what his duty is towards 
those creatures of God's hands, which 
he, in hiseternal wisdom, thought good 
to place in our power, whichendeavours 
todiminisht!:equantityof misery inthe 
world, to abridge the empire of groans 
and agony and torture, to restrict the 
licentiousness of barbarity, and the 
relentless persecution of wanton cru- 
elty; it may, we say, seem wonderful 
that such a measure shou!d find one 
human being hostile to its success. 
But the passions of men form a mist 
round their faculties, through which 
some cannot, and some will not see. 
Their heads are filled with fantasies, 
and their hearts are dormant. They 
view the question as a political thing: 
but this is erroneous: it is wilful per- 
version: it is a question which, to 
use the emphatic and cft-quoted words 
of Lord Bacon, ‘* comes home to 
inen’s business and bosoms:” it is a 
question which may be decided with- 
outa cold and calculating reference 
to party or opinion. Is cruelty a vir- 
tue? Have animals feeling like our- 
selves? Do we Inve torture? Let these 
questions be answered as they ought, 
and then, where is the plea upon 
which the principle of the bill can be 
opposed. Yet we do not wonder. 
Political men have two sets of moral 
notions: they have one for private 
and one for public use. We can well 
believe that there is not an individual 
sitting in either house of parliament 
who, if he were interrogated in his 
closet upon the question of Lord 
Erskine’s bill, would not cordially 
assent to its propriety: he must: for 
there is no man so lost to all ‘sense of 
what is right that he will as boldly vin- 
dicate viceas actit. But nosooner does 
it become a parliamentary question, 
than he views it in quite a different 
light: his notions then are to be re- 
gulated by who is the mover of the 
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bill, by the party who support it, and 
by the party who oppose it. It isin 
this manner that the clearest princi- 
ples of right and wrong become offus- 
cated, and the same man may be pri- 
vately moral and publicly immoral, 
It was thus that the question of the 
slave trade required twenty years of 
discussion, before parliament could 
be brought to believe that the traffic 
in human blood was a grievance whick 
required to be removed. Time and 
perseverance, however, effected the 
abolition of that monstrous system of 
iniquity, and the recollection of this 
furnishes us with reasonable hope 
that Lord Erskine’s exertions will be 
finally successful, and we hope within 
a much shorter period. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that 
it is a sacred duty with every man 
who has the means, to aid the prose. 
cution of this business as far as lies in 
his power. Small helps have, in the 
aggregate, a power equal to their 
united force. If a man waits todo 
good till he can do it splendidly, he 
will let life slip away without doing it 
at all. It is the lot of only a few to 
direct a nation's views: but it may be 
the lot of thousands to prepare the 
nation for that direction, and if this 
be done ina good cause, every man 
who has thus contributed his assist- 
ance, has a right to regard himself as 
one whose exertions were not wholly 
useless). We wish to enforce this 
truth, for there are many who are sin- 
cerely desirous that Lord Erskine 
should succeed, but who yet abstain 
from any active endeavours to promote 
that success from an apprehension 
that they are too obscure to have any 
influence. But this is false reasoning. 
Every man has influence somewhere: 
either over his neighbour, or his 
family, or his friend: let him exert it 
wherever he has it, and he may take 
to himself the gratifying consciousness 
that he has not-exerted it in vdin. 
The silent reformation of opinion will 
be gradually working, and, in the end, 
produce one general, simultaneous 
tendency. We do not always ac- 
knowledge our conversion: but we 
shew it in our actions when it has 
taken place. 

With regard to the poem now be- 
fore us, it has our decided approba- 
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tion, both as to its intention and 
execution. Mr. Pratt is known, al- 
seady, as a writer, whose pen has 
always been consecrated to the in- 
terests of virtue and humanity; and 
they who have been delighted with 
the effusions of his muse, will learn, 
with regret, that this is the last po- 
etical production that will issue from 
her. This is stated in the preface, 
and it is also stated that the poem has 
been written under the pressure of 
sickness. 

It is divided inte four books, 
of which the first is, perhaps, the 
least interesting, necessarily arising 
from its nature. ‘The author's appeal, 
however, to living writers to exercise 
their respective talents in the cause, 
is appropriate and well managed; and 
we were pleased with his address to 
his own profézé, Blacket. The to!low- 
ing lines deserve transcription :— 

But the dread human savage, still un- 

tam’d, 

Boast of the HIGHER WORLD, yet unre- 
claim’d : 

Oh! for a law that monster to enchain, 

Who boasts the luxury of giving pain! 

Who proudly keeps the trembling earth 
in awe, 

For him the Lower wor-p, demand a law. 

“ A law for brutes,” exclaims some tyrant 
vile, 

The claim repulsing, with a scorning smile; 

* A vassal tribe, the creatures of my sod, 

Who owe to me the gifts | owe to.God. 

I, that can punish, pardon, or deyour, 

And prove a thousand ways my sovercign 
power, 

Inferior, senseless beings, bought and sold, 

Slaves cf my stall, my stabie, and my fold; 

For these, now fed, now smoking on my 
board, 

For these a law—to try their sovereign Lord! 

As well my footstool might my toot re- 
prove 5 


And what are brutes but furniture that 


move? 
Were not ail these to my dominion giv’n 
A voluntary boon, unask’d of Heav'n ? 
Unworthy God, had been th’ Alinighty 
plan, 
Had it provided less for favour'd man ; 
A godlike being suits a godiike world, 
Else, in disorder, still had all been hurld. 
Batall were subjected to man’s control, 
Exclusive guide and master of the whole. 
Coeval with creation thus it stood, 
The Great Creator hence pronounced it 
Seep ! 
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‘‘But go—subvert Heaven’s long-esta- 

blished plan, 

Exalt the grovelling brute, and sink the 
man. 

With powers enlarged, invest an abject 
race, 

Ordain’d by Heaven to fill the lowest place. 

In the wild school of these distemper’d 
times, ‘ 

Frame a new code of punishments and 
crimes. 

Go—argue rights that, ere they shall pre- 
vail, 

The sacred statuies of thy Gop shall fail ; 

Statutes, that gave to sovreign man the 
ball, 

Himself of myriad tribes, the judge and 
lord of all.” 

Blasphemer cease !_nor thus profane the 

law 

Which Patriarch heard, aud taught with 
pious awe; 

Nor thus misconstrue the command of 
Heav’n, 

In tenderest Mexcy, as in Wisdom giv’n ; 

Formed wis the Word, to serve thy brute 
and thee, 

From famine man, and brute from tyranny 5 

Yet gave to man the more endearing share, 

A master’s friends, and guardian’s generous 
care. ? 

God gave in trust, the rights of all the rest, 

To thee, H1s image on thy soul impress’d ; 

Rights fix'd as thine, and since thou dar’st 
to hear, 

The daunidess Muse shall peal them in 
thine ear ; 

Show to thine eye, what thou, perforce, 
shalt see, 

Tue DREAD ACCOUNT BETWIXT 
THY SLAVE AND THEE! 


The design of the second book is 
pleasing. The cruel are summoned to 
appear before their accusers: the 
horse, the dog, the ox, the ass, &c. and 
the several accusations are supported 
with appropriate pathos and diguity. 
The first accuser is the dog, which 
we will extract. 
First, answer to thy Dog, as first in place, 
Friend at thy board, companion of thy 
chace, 

His no foul crime of “ friend remembered 
not,” 

Each kindness cherish’d, and each wrong 
forgot ; 

And though full oft he feels thy stripes 
unjust, 

He bears them all, and humbles to the dust; 

Unmurmuring bears them, and one slight 
caress, 

Tho’ smitten to the bone, again can bless. 
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Thy day of labour he is proud to share, 

And guards thy slumbers with a lover's 
care ; 

Thy presence hails, thy absence fondly 
mourns, 

While bounding raptures mark thy wish’d 
returns ; 

Torage, to anguish, e’en to Death, resign’d, 

What nobler feelings boast thy nobler kind? 





By nature fierce, at length subdued, and 
mild, 
To each kind office of a duteous child— 
Who, a dark Sire guides through the pres- 
sing throng, 
See how yon Terrier gently leads along 
The feeble Beggar, to his custom’d stand, 
With piteous tale, to woo the bounteous 
hand ; 
In willing bonds, but master of the way, 
Ne’er leads that trusted friend, his charge, 
astra 
With slow, soft step, as conscious of his 
care, 
As if his own deep sorrows form’d the 
prayer— 
Should yielding Charity the scrip supply, 
Tho’ hunger press’d, untouch’d the boon 
would lie; : 
Eyes to the blind, he notes the passing 
thief, 
And guards the good Samaritan’s relief ; 
A faithful steward, midst unbounded power, 
Patient he waits the home-returning hour; 
Then, reconducts his master to his shed, 
And grateful banquets on thecoarsest bread. 
And were that cheerless shed, by Fortune 
placd, 
In the deep cavern, on the naked waste, 
‘The sport of every storm, unroof’d and bare, 
This faithful slave would find a palace there ; 
Would feel the labours of his love o’erpaid, 
Near to his monarch master’s pillow laid ; 
Unchang’d, by change of circumstance, or 
place: 
O SACRED LESSON TO A PROUDER RACE! 
But, Reasoner, say, are these thy gifts 
of art, 
Or, native graces of the canine heart? 
Say, does Ke owe this social change of state, 
To imitation of the fair and great ? 
Copied from thee, and do his virtues rise 
From man’s example of the Good and 
wise? 
If thou hast thus reclaim’d from savage 
; strife, 
And made him thus a link of social life, 
Ask thy own soul—that every harshness 
knows— 
How oft his joys are follow’d by his woes ; 
’ And, if like thee, this Slave could count 
his gains, 
Say, would his pleasures balance to his 
pains? 
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Behold those pains in yaried forms dis. 
play’d, 
Then reckon what the poor reclaim'd, has 
paid 
For all thy boasted patronage, to prove 
The proud distinction of thy vaunted love, 
Reckon those scars, which thy unkindness 


gave, 

A still-forgiving, still-insulted slave ; 

Reckon that wanton gash, that mangled 
limb, 

From hateful vengeance this, and that 
from whim ; 

Reckon that stunning stroke, which to the 
ground 

Brought thy true friend, to welter in his 

. wound ; 

Count too, the anguish of those sounding 
blows, 

And the deep stream, that blushes as it 
flows : 

From yon stak’d Burt, whom thy slip’d 
Dogs annoy, 

Their mutual rage, their pangs, thy savage 
joy! 

A sport of demons in their central hell != 

To ForCE the combat terrible and fell, 

At which the direst of the fiends might start, 

Rouse the strong instinct of the mother’s 
heart ; 

The PARENTS’ LOVE AND FEAR at once 
inflame, 

And swell to acts the Muse forbears to 
name; 

Forbears such guilty horrors to rehearse, 

Or stain with crimes so foul her sacred 
verse. 

Yet e’en this massacre, were life restor'd, 

The mangled servant, would forgive his 
Lord ; 

His love would all thy cruelty survive, 

And by another piece-meal death, to please 
thee strive! 


Wretch ? could’st thou see him when thy 

useless breath 

At last shall give thee to the grasp of death, 

When, haply, thy sole mourner, fix’d he 
stands, 

Watches thy couch, and licks thy barbarous 
hands; 

Those hands that long have tried their 
force to prove, 

Thy heart was dead to pity, truth, and love. 

Ah! could’st thou view him, seem to look 
@ prayer, 

Or heave the moan that seem’d to speak 
despair ; 

Then follow sad thy body to the grave, 

There, each extremity of hunger brave ; 

Nor quit the spot, till famine, fraud, or 
force, 

Drove him awhile to quit thy much-lov'd 
corse ; 
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Soon to return—-enamour’d of the spot— 

Thy savage nature, rage, and stripes forgot ; 

Could’st tliou see this, perchance, one tear 

ould start, 

One i ickaeenienten stir thy stony heart; 

Then might’st thou wish Ingratitude for- 
giv’n, 

And dread, that crime of hell, to show of- 
fended Heav'n ! 


The reader will perceive, from 
these extracts, that Mr. Pratt has 
treated his subject with no ordinary 
energy and interest. ‘The several 
pictures which he exhibits, lay strong 
hold on the feelings; and his in dig. 
nant reprehensions. of the vice itseif 
dohim great honour. The following 
appeal to parents is judicious and 
impressive :— 


Mothers! be prompt—for your’s the 


awful cure ¢ 
Of“ infant man”—of each extreme be- 
ware 3 


If weakly fond—now doating—now severe, 

The Slave and Tyrant you by turns appear. 

If now you hold too tight, now slack the 
rein, 

Now bribe, and mow delude the youthful 
train ;— 

If now by anger urg’d, now mov’d by love, 

You but increase the ills you would re- 
move ;-— 

The stripling spurns at undeserv’d disgrace, 

And sits himself in judgment on his case ; 

Resists and ridicules unequal sway, 

Usurps the matron throne, or bursts in 
scorn away. 


And you, ye Fathers, lurd by tender 

thought, 

By potent Nature’s magic instincts taught; 

That when the Sire’s allotted sands are run, 

He fills again his hour-glass in the sun ; 

His future self, his present hope and pride— 

Yet, ah! beware, lest Nature should mis- 
guide. 

In Brute she cannot err, in Man she may, 


The fondest Sires led most their sons 
astray ; 

And oft th’ enraptur’d parents’ feelings 
prove, 

Than hate more fatal, tho’ they spring from 
love. 


Soon as the long-wish’d giftean heir 

appears, 

Nature comes smiling through her graceful 
tears ! 

Comes ina mother’s form, and gives the boy 

To a glad father’s arms, and all is joy ! 

The pangs maternal change to speechless 
bliss ! 
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And ‘that immortal moment, when the 
kiss, 

The first fofid kiss the infant’s lip receives, 

Unconscious of the transport that it gives ; 

Tire new emotions throngifg. to the heart, 

What future moments shall such joy 
impart ? 

The happy father would that joy declare, 

Were it bestow’d while eee rent the 
air! 

And summer seem to rise on “winter's 
morn, 

Tis Nature’s jubilee—a son is born ! 


Indulge awhile the luxury supreme ! 

Yet, will it pass like Fancy’s baseless 
dream ? 

Ere as night’s vapour from the sunbeam 
flies, 

If the rapt father proves more fond than 
wise 5 

If no soft tear attempers ardent hope, 

If the strong instinct takes too wide a 
scope, 

This blessing so invok’d, implor'd in prayer ! 

The father curses in his soul’s-despair ! 

Horrors succeed! the crime full oft his 
own, 

From purest passion, into dotage grown. 


Haste then, O haste, to teach, with 

timely care, 

The sacred principle to aid and spare ! 

While yet the plastic infant may receive, 

k’en like the new-fall’n snow, the print 
you give ; 

Ere that impressive, pliant hour be lost, 

Like the snow harden’d to unbending 
frost ; 

Fix in the ductile breast this awful truth, 

An honour'd age must spring from well- 
form’d youth. 

Teach him, that Mercy by his God was 
giv’n, 

A seraph messenger direct from Heav'n ! 

That all his race in guilt and grief had 
died, 

Nor ended there, had Mercy been deny’d! 

Tell him, Compassion, is sweet Mercy’s 


child, 

Firm and yet teader, and not weak tho* 
mild ; 

That from the purest source compassion 
flows, 


Yet largely shares the blessing it bestows ; 

On his young heart the moral sense im- 
press, 

The fall’n to Taise, the injur’d to ‘redress ; . 

One truth, o'er other truths sublime, re- 
veal, 

THAT BEAST, BIRD, INSECT, LIKE HIM- 
SELF CAN FEEL; 

That every pang which you for him could 
know, 

The mother’s agony, the father’s woe.— 
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Should some fell arm your blossom’d hope 
destroy, 

And in his death bereave your souls of joy, 

Would all be their's! like anguish and 
despair, 

And tho’ more brief than your’s as hard to 
bear! 


But, from whatever source the vice is 

brought, 

Infus’d by Nature, or from habit caught ; 

Since the fell monster has acquird at 
length 

More than a giant’s size, a giant’s strength, 

Livts the Colossal arm, Briarian hand, 

Wantons in pow’r, and stains with blood 
the land ; 

The voice of theusands in one mingled 
cry, 

That find an echo in the pitying sigh— 

For justice calls upon that fiend of strife, 

Who sports and revels in the waste of 
life ; 

Who tries the round of tortures to annoy, 

Those who can rob him of no human joy ; 

Those who repair his strength, his wants 
remove, 

Promote his pleasure, and deserve his love ; 

His being cherish, aid his failiag breath, 

Nor quit him in the agonies of Death. 


We have selected the following in- 
stances of cruelty, from the notes 
which are appended to this poem. 
Let any read them, and then seriously 
reflect whether there does not need 
some law, some power, to prevent such 
horrid enormiities from being wantonly 
practised by creatures whom, to call 
men, would be to profane the term. 


** The parents love and fear.} A 
butcher lately brought a bitch with 
her puppies to a bull-baiting, and ex- 
claimed, ‘I will not say any thing 
about the goodness of this breed; you 
shall see.” Immediately he let the 
bitch at the bull, who pinned him, 
although she had now scarcely a tooth 
in her head. He then cut her to 
pieces with a_hedge-bill, and she 
quitted her hold cnly with her breath. 
There was instantly a great demand 
for the whelps, and he sold them for 
five guineas a piece. This horrible 
fact is confirmed by Bewick, and 
various testimonies no less credible. 
To put anend to this savage custom 
of bull-baiting at Wokingham, in 
Berkshire (where one George Staver- 
ton, to his eternal disgrace, left pro- 

erty in 1661, for the purchase of a 
Pall to be baited every St. Thomas’s 


[Tune 


day), on the 20th of December, is01, 
a most impressive and eloquent ser. 
mon was preached by Dr. Barry of 
Reading.” 

** Died, at T » John A———, 
Esq. He was very fond of cock. 
fighting; and had a favourite cock 
upon which he had won many pro- 
fitable matches. The last bet he laid 
upon this cock, he lost; which so 
enraged him, that he had the bird 
tied to a spit, and roasted alive before 
a large fire. The screams of the mi- 
serable animal were so affecting, that 
some gentlemen who were present at- 
tempted to interfere; which so en- 
raged Mr. A , that he seized a 
poker, and with the most furious ve- 
hemence declared, that he would kil! 
the first man who interposed; but, in 
the midst of his passionate assevera- 
tions, he fell down dead upon the 
spot." — Vide Gentleman's Mag. and 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 

“Themangling whip.) A few months 
ago, the fo.lowing unparalleled in- 
stance of cruelty occurred at North 
Shields:—A horse, drawing a heavily 
loaded cart up Bedford-street, being 
unable to reach the summitof the hill, 
the driver, assisted by a joiner, beat 
the animal most unmercifully, to no 
purpose; at length the latter suggested 
the horrid scheme of setting fire toa 
quantity of shavings under the horse's 
belly, which was actuaily adopted, 
without any apparent remorse. The 
poor animal made every exertion to 
remove the vehicle, but in vain; and, 
afier the fire had spent its fury, the 
two monsters were under the neces- 
sity of clapping their shoulders to the 
cart, in aid of that brute they had so 
cruelly tormented.” 








These are buta few instances of that 
cruelty of which the human heart is 
capable when unpurged of its vices 
by education and refinement: and, as 
there must be, in every country, a 
large proportion of its population 
which is thus uneducated, can it be 
questioned whether the laws should 
be called in to aid the cause of hu- 
manity? 

We cannot conclude our account 
of this volume without strongly ex- 
pressing our approbation of Mr. 


Pratt's motives in composing it; the 
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same motives as have impelled him, 
through his whole life, to advocate 
the cause of the brute creation in his 
various writings. If he be, indeed, 
resolved to close his poetical career, 
he cannot better close it than he has. 





Domestic ManaGement; or the 
Healthful Cookery Book. Towhich 
is prefixed, a Treatise on Diet, Sc. 
also Remarks on wholesome and 
pernicious Modes of Cookery. To 
which is added, the Method of treat- 
ing such trifling medical Cases as 
properly come within the Sphere of 
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domestic Management. 1 vol. Svo. 
1810. pp. 355. 


HAT can a critic say of cook- 
ery, except that he likes the 
ractice of it? Since the time that 
r. Hill wrote, under the renowned 
name of Mrs. Hannah Glasse, we 
have had several attempts to pamper 
our palates: and the present has as 
much right to be noticed as any of 
them. It contains much that is uses 
ful in a family: it is neatly printed, 
and cheaply published. hile eat- 
ing is in fashion, such a book as this 
cannot be without utility, . 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Ars tua, non vita, carmine lesa meo. 
Martial. 


A ricw Booxksester’s SOLILOQuUY. 


MY road it is clear !—when the author 
“is poor, 
Let him talk !--let him rave on his copy 
or right! 
Il keep him so close with a wolf at his 
door, 
He shall starve while I fatten on what 
he may write. 
R.G. 





Love Letters to my Wire. By 
James WoopuHovtseE. 


LETTER XII. 
[Continued from page 400.] 


NOT only thus the rich, with viands rank, 
Compel the heart to play each ideot 

prank— 

Their wild desires with fiery wine inflame 

To burn with longings christians loath to 
name— 

The whole creation wasting in their way, 

To pamper vicious lusts with various prey, 

But vainly, fading, dying charms disguise, 

With robes the pious and humane despise. 


The silk-worm draws his tender vitals out 

To wrap and wreathe Wealth’s flimsy 
frames about, 

And while it robs him of his radiant skains, 

Torments and kills bim for iis hapless pains. 

O’er suffering animals pop ne’er repines, 

Whose deaths produce one filament that 
shines— 

O’er lives of hares and rabbits ne’er demurs, 

Or any other creature cloth’d with furs. 


The feathery troops, and ev’n the insect 
train, 

Must die, to render vanity more vain— 

Yea, Ostentation leaves her native shores, 

And, spite of perils, every deep explores, 

Searching each dangerous sea, where hap'ly 


hide 

The proudest ornaments of monstrous 
pride ; 

Who, every shining shell with patience 
probes, 


With glittering treasure to adorn her robes, 

Her arins, her breast, her neck, her cluster- 
ing curls, 

With bracelets, rings, festoons, and pins ef 
pearls. 


We clowns, my Hannah, with less cruel 
views, 

No harmless insect, bird, or beast abuse. 

We only ease the over-burden’d sheep 

Of useless loads they pant with pain te 
keep; 

Apply the senseless flax’s filmy threads, 

Or strip unconscious cotton’s downy heads, 

To shelter strong, robust, and useful frames, 

And cherish warmer, nubler, vital flames. 

With no ungraceful fooleries feebler grown 

We grieve no lives, but wisely guard our 
own; 

And sure such pleasures in their proudest 
zest, 

On pomp and splendour, frail and feebly 
rest! 


When captious friends cut Nature's ten- 
der tie, 
Will princely domes that loss of love sup- 
When relatives with rude indifference 
wound, 
Will bliss in tawdry equipage be found? 
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Can _liveried lacquies’ 


pompous habits 
please, 


When distant, shy, and cold acquaintance 


teaze? 

Can gaudy garments, and abundant board, 

*Mid anxious*doubts and fears, delights 
afford ; 

Or silk and down compose the soul to sleep 

When heart-corroding cares feel festering 
deep? 

No brvider’d bed or gilded couch avail, 

When scorpion guilt strikes deep its poi- 
sonous tail— 

When fierce conflicting passions tear the 
heart, 

Mellifidous flattery ne’er can calm the 
smart ; 

Nor former fame confirm the mind’s appeal, 

When conscience cuts the soul with whips 
of steel. 


Should Nature's niggard gifts, or random 

aim, 

Neglect or warp the weak, distorted frame, 

No apt habiliments, or bolstering arts, 

Conceal the slight, or strengthen crippled 
parts— 

No gorgeous ornaments of gems or gold, 

Create fine forms, or make the coward bold; 

No cabialistic badges life prolong, 

Or make Wealth virtuous, witty, wise, or 
strong— 

No pow’rs of paint health’s dying lamp 
relume, 

Or give cadaverous cheeks my Hannah’s 
bloom! 

The body may be wrapp’d in raiments 
bright, 

Yet make not morals or religion right— 

The bosom sovereign’s ribbands may invest, 

Yer bind not virtue in the vicious breast— 

Beneath a diamond star the heart may beat, 

Yet honour find not there a fix’d retreat. 

Ah! what avails the vesture’s shining shew ; 

The gold that glitters, er the gems that 
glow ; 

Can wardrobe’s wealth bring back depart- 
ing breath, 

Or turn aside the iron dart of death ? 

Prevent mishaps—misfortune’s fangs con- 
troul— 

Or beam substantial blessings o’er the soul? 

Sense, knowledge, judgment, wisdom, wit, 
supply— 

One virtue generate, or one vice destroy ? 

Will motte'd garters, like a mystic charm,’ 

The inbred evils of the soul disarm? 

Or silken bands, that wind the breast about, 

Shut pain and sickness, fear and sorrow, 
out? 

Will glittering star that on the bosom glows, 

Make each rude passion and rash Lust re- 

pose ; 
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Or, like the star of old, point out the place 
Where wise men still may see the Saviour’s 
face? 
Few sages now bestow their thoughts or toil, 
To seek his presence, or procure his smile, 
Few pay their court to aught but idol kings, 
Who only can confer such silly things; 
Neglecting Him who can alone bestow 
All bliss above, all genuine joys below— 
Possessing all the pow’r and grace, to give 
Crowns when they die, and comforts while 
they live ; 
And can, tho’ deck’d so gaudy and so gay, 
In any moment take their all away ! 


What will those bubbles weigh when 
pain prevails, 
When sickness weakens, and when death 
assails ; 


Those mortal toys, obtained from temporal 


kings, 

Against his grace, and Heav’n’s eternal 
things ? 

Full oft is truth to purchase court parade, 

And probity and justice, prices paid. 

Such tawdry trifles ne’er can pay the cost 

Of independence fall’n, and freedom lost! 

Ne’er recompence with titles, pow’r, or 
gold, 

The soul when sacrificed, the will when 
sold ! - 

No king nor statesman can this truth deny, 

What worlds can’t equal, baubles ne'er 
should buy ! 


By Christian scale, the pomp andepride 

of dress 

Makes 10 man greater, but still makes him 
less. : 

When first his dignity, unequall'd, shone 

In pure simplicity, he needed none— 

But now that vanity ard lust proclaim 

Primeval misery and shining shame. 

Each figleaf covering, constantly avers, 

Such bodies are but painted sepulchres. 

For envelopes—and toys—and trinkets— 
all 

Are vouchers of man’s universal fall. 

The furniture o’er human forms display’d 

Is real mourning, but in masquerade. 

No sordid rag about man’s body hung, 

But cries in silence with emphatic tougue, 

Alas! frail wretch! thy Maker’s favour’s 
fled ; 

Thy life’s a forfeit! Law proclaims thee 
dead ! 

For all thy native innocence is flown, 

And thou’rt a traitor to thy sovereign’s 
throne! 

Pomp’s finest frippery ’s but funereal weeds, 

To mourn man’s debts, and fall’a fore 
father’s deeds! 

[To be continued.) 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


RovAL Society. 


OME observations on the gizzards 

of swans, geese, and herbivorous 
fowls, compared with those of turkeys, 
have been communicated by Mr. 
Home, briefly describing the process 
of mastication and digestion in rumi- 
nating animals by chewing their food 
slightly, then swallowing it afterwards, 
bringing it up in round balls, mixing 
them with saliva, and finally passing 
them to the fourth stomach, there to 
be digested. The process of digestion 
in geese ard swans is extremely 
slow, as it is effected solely by the 
action of the muscles of the stomachs. 
Mr. Home examined the structure of 
their stomachs by filling them with 
plaister of Paris and boiling them, 
when they appeared composed of 
straight muscles united by filaments, 
as observed by Spatlanzani. 

Mr. Macartney read a paper on 
luminous anima!s whether in or out 
of the sea, as the dampyris, fulgora, 
&c. He denied that common earth- 
worms have occasionally appeared 
luminous. The luminous appear- 
ances in the sea which have beea oc- 
casionally noticed, and as yet imper- 
fectly explained were next discussed ; 
and the possibility argued how far the 
emission of light depends on the will 
of the insect, and whether nature has 
given this faculty to females in order 
to attract the males to them, as has 
been alledged. 

The author, in finé, stated that 12 
different genera of insects emit light. 
Seven of these belong to the order of 
mollusca, and the other five to the 
hemipterous, as the fulgore, the ap- 
terous, as the cancer puler and fulgens, 
&c. Mr. Macartucy related the dis- 
coveries of different voyagers, par- 
ticularly Sir Joseph Banks, who found 
out two species, and the medusa nocti- 
luca. Capt. Horsburgh also disco- 
vered two species in the Arabian sea, 
which he gave to the author, one of 
them like a wood-louse, the other he 
called medusa scintillans. 'The same 
acute observer noticed some other 
insects, which being pressed, emit a 
luminous’ fluid. Sometimes the sur- 
face of the Arabian sea appeared 
almost white like a vast field of ice 
covered with snow, occasioned by the 
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immense quantities of the medusa scin- 
tillans. To these the author ascribes 
the sudden flashes of light which are 
occasionally seen on our own sea 
shores. Mr. M. has also discovered 
three different species of luminous 
insects on the southern coasts of Eng- 
land. He also noticed the pyrosoma 
atalantica, a worm-shaped luminous 
insect observed by M. Perot. In 
summing up Mr. M. hesitates in 
stating whether light is not rather a 
quality than a substance, as all the 
phenomena of luminous insects tend 
to give probability to the former opi- 
nion. ‘The medusa, he observed, can 
emit light for any indefinite time: 
their light and that of other sea in- 
sects appear of no specific use to the 
animal; but that of glow-worms and 
flies serves to make them known to 
each other in the night. All lumi- 
nous animals shun the light of day; 
from hence it is inferred that they 
cannot have imbibed solar light suffi- 
cient to emit so much during the 
night; that the luminous matter of 
the sea, or medusa, has nothing in it 
phosphoric, or inflammable; that the 
manner of secreting this luminous 
inatter is wholly yet unknown; that 
the sudden death of the animals pre- 
vents all anatomical or microscopical 
observations. He related a number 
of experiments, all tending to prove 
that this light has nothing in it of a 
phosphorescent quality, as universally 
elieved. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 


¢ following papers have been 
read: — Observations by Olof 
Swartz, M.D. on the former species 
of andromeda, properly belonging to 
the genus menziesia. On the sup- 
posed effects of ivy on trees, by Hum- 
phry Repton, Esq. On the faciola 
Hepatica, by Mrs. Cobbold; and a 
paper on the genus andrea with de- 
scriptions of four British species, by 
W. J. Hooker, Esq. F.L.S. 





CaLcoGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
E 


T 1E noblemen and gentlemen, 
with his Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester at their head, who have 


patronized the plan for the Encou-. 
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ragement of Engraving, reeommended 
by the same, have finally settled their 
arrangements. ‘The plan is sliortly 
this:—Seventeen thousand guineas 
are to be raised in 170 shares of 100 
guineas each, the whole of which is to 
be invested in the funds by the com- 
mittee of shareholders. This sum, 
with the interest, will enable the en- 
gravers to execute, with their best 
powers, twenty plates, the size of the 
Death of Wolfe, ten in the line man- 
ner—six in the dotted style—and four 
in mezzotinto. The subjects are to 
be selected from the works of the 
Most eminent ancient and British 
masters, sixteen of which are to be 
historical, and four landscapes. As 
soon as this series is completed, other 
plates will be commenced, so that the 
shareholders, who are to be remune- 
rated by proof impressions of the 
prints, will be in the constant recep- 
tion of the finest works the country 
ean produce, for the best artists are 
to be employed. A museum,aschool 
ef engraving, and a fund for decayed 
artists, form also a part of this plan, 
for which the British artists will be 
entirely indebted to the Calcographic 
Society, who, in defiance of the 
sneets of the weak and the opposition 
of the wily, and actuated by an honest 
wish to benefit their brethren as well 
as themselves, have thus brought 
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their scheme successfully before the 
public, with the disinterested aid of 
those distinguished persons who form 
the committee of management, ig 
whose hands the prosperity of the 
undertaking may be considered as 
ensured. The Earl of Dartmouth and 
Sir Abraham Hume are on the com. 
mittee of management. 





Britisu INsTITUTION. 


T ORD Ecremonr has purchased 
_4 Mr. Arnold's pleasing painting of 
an Effect on the River near Gravesend, 
and Mr. Hare Townsend the poetical 
painting, by Mr. Howard, of Pygma- 
lion's Statue animating. Mr. Howard 
shews much taste in his choice of 
poetical subjects, and a lively andy 
elegant imagination in the display of 
them. His cabinet picture of the 
Mermaid on a Dolphin's back, in which 
the stars Mercury and Venus are so 
vigoronsly personified, as if they were 
actually shooting from their spheres, 
remained unsold. 


The British Institution have award- 
ed the followiug premiums to the suc- 
cessful prize candidates: —To Mr. 
Haydon, one hundred guineas, for his 
picture of the Assassination of, Denta- 
tus. ‘To Mr. Hilton, fifty guineas, for 
his picture of the Surrender of Calais. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL: 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works © 
an Hand, &c. &c- 


HISTORY of Lincoln, with an 

ms ne containing a lis of 
the members returned to serve iu par- 
liament, as alse of the mayors and 
sheriffs of the city, one volume 12mo. 
is in the press. 

Preparing for publication, in one 
volume octavo, the Merchant's Law 
Guide; or, an Epitome of the Laws 
relating to Trade and Commerce: 
viz. partnership, agency, factorage, 
insurance, freightage, merchant ship- 
ping, and navigation; bonds, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, contracts, 
agreements, awards, and promises ; 
the laws affecting bankruptcy, sale 
and exchange, usury, smuggling, mo- 
nopoly, exportation and importation, 
and quarantine; together with a 





Sketch of the present State of Mer 
cantile Practice and Customs, and of 
the Duties of Consuls and Super- 
cargoes. ‘T'o which is added, an Ap- 
pendix of the most approved Forms 
of Commercial Precedents. By John 
Wiliams, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 

In the press, aclear and full Refo- 
tation of all Mr. Malthus’ Principles, 
proving, from infallible documents, 
a decrease of population, and shewing 
that the alarming price of grain, for 
these last ten years, has not been 
owing to a deficiency, but to the art- 
ful policy and address of the land 
owners, and if this baneful system & 
persevered in, it must ultimately ruia 
the population and commerce of the 
country. 
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An octavo edition of Lord Va- 
lentia’s Travels will shortly be pub- 
lished, with many corrections and 
some abridgements of the less impor- 
tant parts of the narrative. 

Travels and Adventures in Canada 
and the Indian Territories between 
the years 1760 and 1776, an interesting 
volume, by Alexander Henry, Esq. is 
jn the press. 

Mr. Molineux, of Macclesfield, is 
engaged in selecting and arranging 
the materials for a new work to be 
intituled ** A Seiect Orthographical 
Vocabulary,” containing, under an 
alphabetical arrangement, such words 
as have been frequently mispelt by 
various writers ; those words of which 
the orthography is either uncertain 
or questionable, and such words also 
not of very common application, and 
likewise rather dificult to spell cor- 
rectly. This work will also include 
all those words, a very numerous class, 
which are not inserted in the latest 
editions of Dr. Johason’s Dictionary. 

The Clarendon press, at Oxford, is 
bringing Wyttenbach’s Notes on Plu- 
tarch to a conclusion. The accuracy 
of Mr. Collingwood will be displayed 
in severalof the ciassics. 

Mr. George Colman will shortly 
publish a Translation into familiar 
blank verse, of the Comedies of 
Terence. 

A Miscellaneous Collection of Cri- 
tical Observations frem the Manu- 
scripts of the late Professor Porson, 
purchased by ‘Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, will shortly .be given to the 
public by Professor Monk, Mr. Dobree, 
and Mr. Bloomfield; the gentlemen 
to whom the task has been entrusted 
by the master and fellows of the 
society. 

The author of Naudia has com- 
Menced a new work, entitled the 
** CoNTEMPLATIST,” intended to 
form a Series of Essays, in the 
manner of the Spectator, Rasmdbier, 
Idler, §c. It is published weeizly. 
price sixpence each number, aud 
four of which are already our. 

Mr. Michael Fryer, secretary gp the 
Bristol Philosophical Society, iatends 
to publish, by subscription, “* A Ge- 
neral History of the Mathematics from 
the earliest Ages to the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, in three octavo 
yolumes, containing History of Ma- 
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thematics from-their Origin till the 
Destruction of the Grecian Empire; 
among the ‘Arabs, Persians, Jews, 
Indians, and Chinese; among the 
Latin and other western nations until 
the cemmencement of the seven- 
teenth and during the eighteenth cen- 
turies.”’ 

The Rev. Mr. Hayter, chaplain to 
the Prince of Wales, has just arrived 
from Palermo. We regret to have 
it confirmed that the whole museum 
at Portici, including 1560 of those 
M.S.S. which had not been unfolded, 
and 230 originals which had been 
unfolded partially or wholly by Mr. 
Hayter, were suffered to fall into the 
hands of the French notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances of this 
gentleman to the Jate Neapolitan 
court to have them removed or sent 
to England. Mr. Hayter, however, 
had previously copied and corrected 
ninety-four, and these copies, which 
are fae-similes, were transmitted by 
him to the Prince of Wales, who 
has since presented them to the 
University of Oxford. Among 
these was a Latin poem, which Mr. 
Hayter conjectures to have been a 
composition of Varius, the friend of 
Virgil. Fac-similes of this and Philo- 
Deemus ou Death have been en- 
graved. Fac-similes of three books 
and a half of Epicurus de Natura, 
another valuable discovery, are also 
among the rest, transmitted by Mr. 
Hayter, at Oxford. 

—eEeP 
ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 

The idea of substituting iron for 
roofs, in lieu of wood, the superiority 
of which, as to strength, durability, 
and expense, is exemplified in a roof 
lately constructed by the Aberdare lron 
Company, and put up at Newport, 
Monmouthshire. Lt covers a building 
40 feet long, and 21 feet wide over 
the wails, and consists of seven main 
couples, two leading couples, and wall- 

lating, all of cast-iron, wrought iron 
a screw: pins, &c. total weight 2 
ton 4.cwt, 2qrs. 20lb. being suthicieutly 
strong to sustain the heaviest stone 
tile of this country, and is in itself 
lighter than one of wood, of which 
substance there is not one particle. 
The main couples are made in three 
pieces, the collar or tie-beam of which 
forms part of a circle, thereby giving 
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much more head-room than is pos- 
sible with wood, and holes are left in 
the same for the purpose of fixing 
ceiling-joists, making an handsome 
covered ceiling; it requires neither 
side-pieces nor rafters, the wrought- 
iron laths being asubstitute for both. 
The whole roofing, after being fitted 
together, and taken to pieces again, 
at Aberdare iron-works, was put into 
one waggon and conveyed to Tredagar 
iron-works, there unloaded into a 
train-waggon, and taken down the 
Sirrowy tram-road, through Sir C, 
Morgan’s park, (o Newport, in twenty- 
four hours—a distance of thirty-six 
miles. It was then fitted together 
again, and fixed on the walis com 

pletely ready for the tiler in less than 
five hours, who, having no laths to 
prepare or nail on, can tile a roof in 
half the time it could be done on one 
construeted of wood. They are ap- 
plicable to buildings of all sizes, can 
be put up at a much less expense per 
square than any other, and are of 
course far more durable. ; 

A new musical insti ument has been 
lately presented to the Lord Liecute- 
nant of Ireland, of a most curious 
construction. It is made in a gold 
boxs it has round the sides four pieces 
of crystal glass, to shew the different 
parts of the mechanism. Upon open- 
ing the lid, an engraved plate shews 
an Irish harper leaning on his harp, 
supposed to be listening to a: other 
bard piaying at a dsstance. In a 
branch of a tree is a bird on its nest, 
that on touching a particular part of 
the box, rises and flutters while the 
music is playing, which is performed 
by percussion on small round polished 
pieces of stecl. The most occasional 
notes are very graccfully shaken, and 
it is difficult to say whether the soft 
and melodious tunes it produces, the 
perfection of the music, or the cor- 
rectness of the execution is the most 
excellent. 

Improved mode of preparing Phos- 
phoric Bottles.—Phosphorus cut into 
small pieces, mixed with quick lime 
and powder, answers the purpose very 
well. The phosphorus should be 
carefully dried by filtering paper, a 
thin slice being cut may be divided 
into as many pieces as can expedi- 
tiously be done; and each piece in- 
troduced into a small bottle with as 
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much lime as will surround it. Lime 
slacked in the air, and submitted tog 
strong red heat in a black lead cru. 
cible for twenty minutes, is in a good 
state for the purpose. The bottle, 
when full, may be corked, to the 
radiant heat of a fire, till some of the 
pieces of phosphorus have assumed 
an orange tint, it is then ready for 
immediate use; though if the bottle 
is not wanted for immediate use, the 
heating may be dispensed with; but 
in using the bottle, the mouth should 
be closed with the finger as soon as 
the match is withdrawn. By this me- 
thed a bottle has been prepared at the 
conclusion of winter for the purpose 
of lighting a lamp during the summer 
months, when access to a fire was not 
convenient. A narrow quarter of 
ounce bottle will generally continue 
serviceable four or five months, 
though frequently used. 

[It appears that a pound of sugar- 
candy dissolved iy a quantity of white 
wine vinegar, and evaporated to the 
measure of one pint, durisg which 
operation as much garlic as possible 
is dissolved with it, answers all the 
purposes of Godbold’s Vegetable Fal- 
sam, and is probably the same medi- 
cine, for asthmatic complaints, &c. 

Mr. G. Cumberland, having found 
the wear of steel files rattier expen- 
sive, has been induced to seek a sub- 
stitute for abrading hard bodies, and 
has discovered that clay may be em- 
ployed for this purpose Wet pieces 
of this substance, folded up in muslin, 
cambric, or lish linen, forced by the 
pressure of the hand into the inter- 
stices of the threads so as to receive 
a correct mould, and then well baked, 
form a new species of file, capable 
even of destroying steel, and very 
useful in cutting glass, polishing and 
rasping wood, ivory, and all sorts of 
meials, 

M. M. Ruiz and Pavon, of Madrid, 
have sent the Parisian professors a 
description of a new genus of Pe- 
ruvian plants, which they call Beau- 
harnoisa. This new genus belongs to 
the polyan. tetragy. . and the gutti- 
feris affine of Jussieu. It flowers in 
January and February, bears fruit 
similar to 4 pear, grows on the Andes, 
in the woods of Chicoplaya, and its 
bark is used for dying red or purple, ° 
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America. 

Captain Dracklow, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, on a voyage from thence to 
Baltimore, states, that on the 9th of 
September, at twelve o'clock at night, 
aremarkable occurrence took place: 
he feit a sudden and severe shock, 
which astonished all hands, and 
for which they were at a loss to ac- 
count. Some time having elapsed 
jn various surmises, the mate disco- 
yered that a large sword-fish had 
struck the ship, which was unable to 
extricate itself, being fastened in the 
timbers—the vessel sprung a moderate 
leak immediately. The length of the 
fish 25 feet, and seven feet round by 
computation; it remained fastened 
to the vessel six or seven hours, when 
it broke off apparently dead—breeze 
seven knots—lai. 18. 30. 

The meteoric stones that fell at 
Weston, in Connecticut, on the 14th 
of October 1807, have been analized 
by Professor Woodhouse, who ob- 
tained from 100 parts, silex 50, iron 
97, sulphur 7, magnesia 10, nickel J, 
leaving a loss of 5. Some specimens 
carried to France were examined by 
M. Gillet. Laumont, who gives the 
fcllowing account of them:—“ They 
contained rounded globules, ferrugi- 
nous and brittle, of a blackish grey, 
and assuming a dull metallic aspect 
on being rubbed with a smooth file. 
They were not very abundant, and 
appeared to be slightly attracted by 
the magnet. Small portions of mal- 
leable iron were diffused very plen- 
tifully through the stones. They 
were of irregular shapes, and very 
unequal in size, and easily cut witha 
steel instrument like those contained 
in most aérolites, | separated a small 
flat triangular piece, about a quarter 
of an inch long, which { heated to 
different degrees, and afterwards 
plunged into cold water, but could 
not make it harder. One of the spe- 
cimens contained in:bedded in it a 
portion of a smail body of the size ofa 
pea, of a whitish grey colour, com- 
posed of smooth shining lamellar 
facets, forming angles too small to be 
measuied, It resembled a piece of 
broken, feldspar. On endeavouring 
to detach a piece for the purpose of 
assaying it, the small mass imine- 
diately separated, leaving a eavity 
which showed that it was rounded 


before it was moulded in the stone. 
A particle of a very similar sub- 
stance still exists in the stone, and 
there are some yellowish particles in 
the cavity from which this lamellar 
substance was taken. This substance 
scratched German sheet glass_ It did 
not effervesce with nitric acid.. Heat- 
ed before the blow-pipe, it was im- 
mediately covered with a. black ena- 
mel, which transuded in small glo- 
bules; but the mass did not melt. 
The aérolite of Weston therefore con- 
tained asubstance which was neither 
carbonate of lime nor feldspar; and [ 
believe it is the first time that a la- 
incHar substance, having the true ele- 
ments of crystallization, has been 
mentioned as discovered in a stone 
fallen from the atmosphere. 
France. 

According to a calculation by M. 
Coquebert Montbret, the French em- 
pire. at present contains the following 
population :—inhabitants who speak 
the French language, 28,126,000; the 
German, 2,705,000; the Flemish, 
2,297,000; the Breton, 967,000; the 
Basque, 108,000: forming a total of 
38,262,000. 

M. Gauss, a correspondent of the 
National Institute, has this year ob- 
tained the prize medal, founded by 
the celebrated Lalande, for the author 
of the best astronomical memoir. 

M. Vauquelin has analysed a me- 
teoric stone, which fell on the 22d of 
May, 1808, at Stannern, in Moravia, 
and found in one hundred parts of it 
the following substances: 
GNCK dicssgs 0900000 sc0sgeca9 OF 
TAOE os secgedcccsctscccccecese 99 
RENE! 6 ckdciiccisiseesen SB 
Oxide of ivon J ...ccccecccecee 23 
Oxide of Manganese .....2000- = I 
Oxide of Nickel, a slight trace, 

scarcely to be estimated at 001 
Sulphur, anatom -—— 
100 

This aérolite must therefore be of 
a different species from those that 
have hitherto been analysed, since 
it contains neither magnesia nor 
chrome, suibstances constantly found 
in other stones of this description; 
and in containing a considerable 
quantity of alumine, traces only of 
which have been discovered in others. 

The primitive form of the diamond 
is known to be a regular octaédron. 
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Most frequently it presents itself in 
s; heroidal crystals, or with curvilinear 
facts. It has bcen found cubical, 
plano-convex, eslindroid; but it was 
not sus; ected to be susce; tible of that 
variety of form, which Romé de I'ls e 
termed macée, and Haty has named 
hemitrope, that is, where half of the 
crystal is turned back, so as to form 
re-enteriny angies, as is seen in some 
varieties of the ruby, feldspar, &c. 
Among the roug! diamonds, however, 
given by M d'Arcet, to Messrs Guy- 
ton Morveau, Hacliette, and Clement, 
for a series of experiments on their 
combusti.n; there was one which 
those chemists thought proper to set 
aside as piesenting the first example 
of such astructure. It weighs nearly 
eleven grains. The specitic gravity 
183,512. It is formed of two demi- 
s}:heroids, the detlecied position of 
which, imperfectly terminated at one 
of the extremities, exhibits at the 
other the very decided re-entering 
anzles that characterise the hemitrope. 

M. Descroizilles, sen. has described 
a method ef making pickle of violets, 
instead of syrup of violets, for a che- 
mical test, the latter being apt to 
spoil. Tris as follows :—On the petals 
of the violet, slightly pressed into a 
small pewter measure, pour double 
their weight of boiling water, and stir 
them together Cover the measure 
and expose it for a few hours to a heat 
somewhat greater than that of a water- 
bath; after vehich, let the liquor be 
Strongly pressed out through a very 
clean linen cloth, Weigh the in- 
fusion accurately, and add to it one- 
third of its weight of commen salt, 
stirring it till dissolved. Very fine 
white salt shou!d be chésen for this 
purpose. in a small phial corked, 
this liquor will keep without altera- 
tion, even when-exposed to the rays of 
the sun. He presumes that several 
other biue flowers, as those of the iris, 
larkspur, &e. would afford a pickle of 
suiticient sensibility. The latter, in- 
deed, he has tried with success. 

The same chemist has also published 
some observations on ihe preservation 
of vegetables for distillation by salting. 
To preserve rose-leaves, for example, 
he gives the following directions :-_- 
Take 4lbs. troy of rose-leaves, and 
pound them two or three minutes 
with 4 ef their weight of common 
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salt. The flowets bruised with the 
salt will soon give out their juice, and 
produce a paste of little bulk, which 
must be put into an earthen vessel, or 
sinall cask, and proceed in the same 
manner till you have filled it. Stop 
the vessel.close, and keep it in a cool 
place till wanted. - This fragrant 
paste vou may distil at Icisure, in a 
common still, diluting it with about 
double its weight of pure water. This 
process is particularly applicable to 
those herbs, the water of which, dis. 
tilled by the common method, will 
not keep. 
Germany. 

Mr. James Angelo, a native of the 
frontiers of Austria, bas succeeded in 
preparing flax-wool from various 
plants. ‘Though this is not a complete 
substitute for foreign cotton, it pro- 
duces a stronger thread, particularly 
fine and fit for any kind of woven- 
stuff. The emperor has ordered a 
large house at Tuln, to be put under 
the disposal of this ingenious gen- 
tleman, and that a capital of 20,000 
florins should be advanced to him. 
If the manufactory succeeds he is not 
to repay; he has, however, been 
obliged to make known the secret of 
his invention, and to give instruction 
to any of his Majesty's subjects wish- 
ing to form a like establishment. 

A literary institution denominated 
the Museum, has lately been esta- 
blished at | rankfort, under the pro- 
tection of the prince primate. [tis 
divid:-d into four classes, three of 
which are occupied by the sciences, 
literature, ard objects of art. 

Poland. 


The Royal Society of the Friends ~ 


of the Sciences at Warsaw has pub- 
lished an address to the Polish nation, 
the object of which is to procure sub- 
scriptions for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of a splendid monument 
intended to be erected to the immortal 
astronomer and mathematician, Co- 
pernicus, in Thorn, his native city. 
Russia. 

M. Hendenstrom has paid a second 
visit to the countries discovered north- 
wards of Siberia, and which in the 
maps are called Listickof, or San- 
nikof. He has found them to be only 
an island; but farther to the north, 
he discovered a country watered by 
considerab!c streams, which he thought 
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formed a part of the continent. He 
traversed the coast to the extent of 
one bundred and seventy wersts, and 
found them covered with great trees, 
petrified, and lying in heaps one upon 
another. The hills are formed of 
scarcely any thing but slates, petri- 
fied wood and coal. This country he 
has named New Siberia. Here he 
found the claws of a gigauitic bird, 
which seems to have belonged to 
present unknown: 
these claws are described as being 
each a yard in length. The Yakuts 
have assured him that'in their hunting 
excursions, they have frequently met 
with skeletons and even feathers of 
the bird. This discovery cannot fail 
of heing very interesting to naturalists, 
as it strengthens the probability re- 
lative to the mammoth, the masto- 
dontes, and other gigantic quadrupeds 
now extinct. 

Count Sante, the Russian Envoy at 





Lhe Chevalier D’ Eon. 405 


Stockholm, has published a Statistical 

and Topoyraphical Picture of the 

Grand Duchy of Finland. 
Switzerland. 

Professor George Muller, of Schaf- 
hausen, has announced the speedy ap- 
one of the posthumous works of 

is late brother, the historian of Swit- 
zerland. They will form eighteen 
volumes. His Universal History, in 
twenty four books, will be published 
in the course of the present year. 

A society for the education of the 
blind has lately been established: at 
Zurich. There are fifty pupils at 
present, and the present master, M. 
Funke, is blind. He is an excellent 
teacher, and an ingenious mechanic. 

M. Escher, a geologist of Zurich, 
has published his recent Enquiries 
relative to the State of ‘the Soil in 
the Valley of Plesner near Coire, 
which with Nolla, is threatened with 
avalanches or falls. 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


THe CHEVALIER D’Eon. 

HIS singular personage, it is cer- 

tain whatever figure she may 
have made in the world, resided. at 
the time of her death, aged 82 years, 
a few weeks ago, as an aged female 
with another French lady, in very 
obscure lodgings in Millman-street 
near the Foundling Hospital, sub- 
sisting upon small contributions from 
several well-disposed persons, except- 
ing about 50 pounds per annum, 
which was supposed to have come 
from the Duke of Queensberry. 

The Chevalier’s first appearance in 
this country was about 40 years ago, 
as a political character and CAarge 
d'Affaircs from the courtof France, 
Some time after, it may be recollect- 
ed, that policies were opened to as- 
certain the sex of this extraordinary 
non-descript, to the amount of 
200,0001.; which we eventually de- 
eided, and paid, upon a surgical cer- 
tifieate, after personal examination, 
that the reputed Chevalier was a 
FEMALE. Since death took place, 
however, the body has been examined 
by Mr. Copeland, the surgeon, of 
Goldea-square, in the presence of 
Mr. Adair, Mr. Wilson, and Le Pere 
Elizee, all professional gentlemen, 





who decided that the deceased was a 
MALE! 

Charlotte- Genevieve - Lovisa- Au- 
gusta- Andrea-Timothea- D’Eon, du 
Beaumont, doctor of civil and canon 
law, advocate of the parliament of 
Paris, censor-general for belles lettres 
and history in that city, captain of 
dragoons, and aid-du-camp  succes- 
sively to the count and field-marshal 
Broglio, knight of the royal and mili- 
tary order of St. Louis, secretary of 
embassy to the Marquis de I'Hospital, 
minister plenipotentiary to the court 
of Russia, secretary cf embassy to the 
Duc de Niverngis, ambassador to the 
court of England from France, and 
afterwards minister plenipotentiary 
atthe same court, was born August 
the 5th, 1728, at Tonnerre, in Bur- 
gundy, was descended from an ancient 
family, who held situations of trust in 
the government of France. At an 
early age the Chevalier, by the com- 
mand of his parents, assu.,ed the 
dress of a boy, and at six vears of age 
received an educ’tion suitabie to that 
sex. Having gone through all the 
gradations of college, she was called 
to the bar of the parliament of Paris, 
and published early in life several 
pieces of much celebrity in the annals 
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of literature. In 1755 she was intro- “In a little time after, however 
duced by_ the Prince de Conti to the Count de Guerchy being appoint. 
Louis the XVth, with the knowledge ed ambassador from the court of 
of the supposed sex of the Chevalier, Versailles, the Chevalier D’Eon re. 
and by that monarch was employed ceived orders, or rather was requested, 
on many important missions. Inthe to act as secretary or assistant to the 
course of her employment, as a civil newambassador, This it seems, mor. 
servant, and in her military character, tified the Chevalier to such a degree, 
she received some wounds by acci- that pretending the letter of recall 
dents, and by her personal courage, which accompanied it was a forgery 
evinced in engagements at the head (asacorrespondentand intimate friend 
ofher regiment. In September, 1762, likewise, and neighbour of the French 
she appeared at the court of London, prime minister, gave him no notice 
as secretary of embassy to the Duc de of it), he absolutely refused to deliver 
Nivernois, invested with powers to it; and thereby drew on himself the 
conclude the peace of 1763. In this censure of his own court. 
business she so far procured the sanc- ‘* Upon this the Chevalier, with a 
tion of the government of England, view of exculpating himself, or from 
that it was desired she should carry a motive of revenge, or perhaps both, 
over the ratification of the treaty be- published a succinct account of all 
tween the British court and that of the negociations in which he had been 
Versailles. The French monarch, in engaged; exposed some secrets of the 
consequence honoured her with the French court; and, rather than spare 
order of St. Louis. For these and his enemies, revealed some things to 
various other services performed to the prejudice of his best friends. 
the government of France, she was Among other persons very freely 
rewarded with a pension of 3000livres treated in this publication, was the 
in 1757; of one of 2000 livres in 1760; Count de Guerchy; and it was this 
and in 1766, of a third pension of treatment that drew on him the fore- 
12,000 livres, from the privy purse of going prosecution for a libel on his 
Louis, which was continued until the excellency. It was but natural that 
dreadful catastrophe which followed this behaviour should draw on M. 
the Revolution by the death of Louis D’Eon the resentment of the court of 
XVI. Inthe course of her life, she France; or, at least, that the Chevalier 
published many works; and amongst should apprehend it. Whether or 
the rest, one complimentary of his not, therefore, that court solicited 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales; his being given up, which is very pro- 
this was published in 1788. For the bable, reports were spread, not only 
last twenty years (till a short time ago, that it had done so, but even had, on 
that she removed to Millman-street) being refused, sent over persons to 
she lived a secluded life, in a house kidnap the Chevalier, and carry bim 
on the Surrey side of Westminster- off by force or fraud, since it could 
bridge. not come at him by fair means. 

The following account, which is ‘‘ If the Chevalier himself was not 
chiefly extracted from the Annual the author of these reports, he at least 
Register, probably contains the most credited them so far, that he wrote 
authentic particulars respecting the four letters to complain of these de- 
extraordifiary suspicion that princi- signs against him, as known to him 
pally contributed to bring publicity by uadoubted authority; one to Lord 
on this singular character :-— Chief Justice Mansfield, another to 

“This gentleman, at the time of Lord Bute, a third to Lord Temple, 
his first coming over to England, was and a fourth to Mr. Pitt; and to ask 
captain of dragoons in the French their advice, if, as he had contracted 
service, and secretary to the Duke de no debt, and behaved himself in all 
Nivernois, in which character he be- things as .a dutiful subject, he might 
haved so much to the Duke's satisfac- not kill the first man who should at- 
tion, that that nobleman, upon his de- tempt to arrest him, siuce he could 
parture for France, got M. D’Eon not consider such arrest in any other 
appointed minister plenipotentiary in light than to kidnap him; weakly 
his room. alledging, that were the laws to 
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cotidemn him for sc doing, which he 
could not, he said, conceive, the 
spirit of them must feel the stroke. 
But if he reaily knew from undoubted 
authority, that there was a design 
against his person, and the villains 
entrusted with the execution of that 
design, he might easily have prevented 
it, and ina legal way, by an informa- 
tion against them. What became of 
the Chevalier after his trial is not 
known, About four months after, a 
house in Scotland-yard was forcibly 
ransacked for hin; and in doing it, 
a door broke open by six persons, 
some of them well known, in conse- 
quence, they said, of oiders from 
above; athing not at ali improbabie, 
considering into what misdemeanours, 
itis reasonable to think, the Cheva- 
Jier’s indiserction, and ignorance of 
our Jaws, might have betrayed hii; 
misdemeanours, perhaps, sufficient to 
justify even more violent proceedings 
in searching for, and apprehending 
the persons guilty of thei. 

“In the year 1777, we find such 
strong doubts entertained of his sex, 
a to produce wagers to a targe 
amonot, and a curious trial before 
Lord Mansfield. 

“The action was brought by Mr. 
Hayes, surgeon, in Leicester-tields, 
against Jacques, a broker, and under- 
writer, for the recovery of 7Oul. the 
said Mr. Jacques having about six 
years ago receive’ premiums of 15 
guindas per cent. for every one of 
which he stood engaged to return 100 
guineas whenever it should be proved 
that the Chevaiier D’Eou was ac- 
tually a woman, 

“Mr. Buller opened the cause as 
counsel for Mr. Haves. He stated 
the fairness of the transaction, and the 
justifiable nature of the demand; as 
Mr. Hayes, the plaintiff, thought bid- 
self now to be in possession of that 
proof which would determine the-sex 
of the Chevalier D'Eon, and for ever 
render the case indisputable. 

“* In proof of this tact Mr. Le Goux 
and Mr. De Morande were calied; 
who declared, posiiicely, the person called 
the Chevalier D’ Eou iv be a woman 

*““ Mr, Manstield, on the part of the 
defendant, pleaded, that this was ane 
of those gambling, indecent, and un- 


hecessary cases, that ousht uever to 


be permitted to come iutoa court of 
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justice; that besides the inutility and 
indecency of the case, the defendant 
had taken advantage of his client, be- 
ing in possession of intelligence that 
enabled him to lav with greater c»r- 
tainty, although with such -reat odds 
on his side; thet the plaintiff, at the 
time of laying tiie wager, knew that 
the court of France treated with the 
Chevalier as a woman, to grant her a 
pension, and that the Freuch court 
must have some strong circumstances 
to imbibe that idea; therefore he 
hoped that the jury would reprobate 
such wagers. The defendant's coun- 
sel did not attempt to contradict the 
plaintiff's evidence, by proving the 
masculine gender 

** Lord Manséeld expressed his ab- 

horrence of the whote transaction ; 
and the move so of their bringing it 
into a court of justice. when -it might 
have been settled elsewhere, wishing 
it had been in his power, in concur- 
rence with the jury, to have made 
both parties lose; but as the law had 
not expressly prohibited it, and the 
wager was iaid, the question before 
them was, who had won. His lord- 
ship ebserved, that the indecency of 
the proceeding arose more from the 
unnecessary questions asked than from 
the case itsslf: that the witnesses had 
declared they perfectly knew the 
Chevalier D'Ecn to be a woman: if 
she is not a woman, they are certainly 
perjured: there was, therefore, ne 
need of enquiring how, and by what 
inode, they knew it, which was all the 
indecency. 
- “ Asto the fraud suggested, of the 
plaintiff knowing more than the de- 
fendant, he seeined to think there was 
no foundation for it. His lordship 
then recited a wager entered into by 
two gentlemen in his own presenee, 
about the diinensions of the Venus 
de Medicis, for 100i. one of the gen- 
tlemen said, ‘1 will not deceive you, 
i t@ll vou fairly, Lhave been there and 
measured it myself" ‘ Weil,’ saysthe 
other, ‘and do sou think | would be 
such a fool as to lay if [ had not mea- 
sured it.’ ‘ I will! lay for all that.’ 

** His lordship then went on to 
state to the jury, that this Chevalier 
had pablicly appeared as a man, had 
been employed by the court of France 
as a man, as ainilitary man, in a civil 
office, and as 4 minister of state here 
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and in Russia; that there was 
all the presumption against the 
plaintiff, and the onus prodbandi lay 
upon him, which might never have 
been come at; for it appeared, 
the only ‘proposition of a discovery 
of sex, that had been made to 
the Chevalier, by some gentlemen 
upon an excursion, had been resented 
by D’Eon, who had instantly quitted 
their company on that account. It 
might therefore have never been in 
his power to have proved his wager, 
but for some accidental quarrels be- 
tween D’Eon and some of her coun- 
trymen. His lordship was therefore 
ef opinion, that the jury would find a 
verdict for the plaintiff. 


Theatrical Recorder. 
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“ The jury without hesitation gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff{—7ool. and 
40s." 

About the year 1778,theC hevalier was 
much engaged in fencing, in whichshe 
was so expert as to foil the Chevalier 
St. George. Since that period the 
celcbrity of this once distinguished 
character has gradually died away, 
During the last two years, illness has 
obliged her to live quite secluded, and 
though since her death we have been 
positively assured by the surgeons 
who examined the body, that she was 
bona fide a male, it seems the Pere 
Elizée, who has attended her during 
that period, never once suspected but 
that she was a woman /// 





<= 


THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


CoventT-GarDEvr. 
HURSDAY, June 7.—Tie Wi- 
dow's only Son.—T his new drama, 

brought forward this evening, is un- 
derstood as being written by Mr. 
Cumberland, as an attempt to revive 
the true humour and urbanity of ge- 
nuine comedy. No object could be 
more desirable ; and there was a time 
when no writer could have raised more 
pleasing expectations of it’s accom- 
plishment. But it is no secret that 
Mr. Cumberland has grown old; and 
if it had been, his later writings would 
not have suffered him to keep it. 

The Widow's only Son is a senti- 
mental comedy, with a few of the beau- 
ties and a great many of the faults of 
that species of writing. Frederick 
Montalbert, the hero, lately come from 
college, is an amiable and elegant 
youth, whole father feil in a duel, and 
Jeft him and his mother struggling 
with the world: he bas indeed an old 
uncle, Sir Marmaduke Montalbert, 
who is very rich; but then the baronet 
is at the same time very proud, and 
his affections seem to have been 
alienated from his poor relations. 
frederick, therefore, is obliged to look 
to his college-talents for support, and 
is recommended, on that score, to a 
Lord Fungus, who having not an atoin 
of literature himself, is willing to en- 
joy the merit of it by patronizing and 
mimicking those whd have. If bis 


lordship, however, bas neither sense 
nor dignity himself, he has a daughter 


who possesses both; and between this 
young lady and our hero, on their 
Jirst interview, as in duty bound, 
arises an ardent passion, very much 
to the honour of both parties, and 
greatly to the diseredit and annoyance 
of a groom of quality, one Lord 
Spangle, who first insults and then 
challenges his rival. In the mean 
time, what is wauting to Sir Marma- 
duke in virtue, is luckily supplied for 
him by an old family servant, of whom 
it is sufficient to say, that his talent 
lies in giving advice. The feelings 
awakened in the baronet's conscience 
by the eloquence of this servant, and 
by the supposition that Lord Fungus 
has challenged him, produce an ex- 
cellent alteration in his conduct to- 
wards his nephew, whom, in the 
twinkling of an eye, he puts in pos- 
session of a noble castle and the 
greater part of his estates. Frederick's 
mother arrives in town in. conse- 
quence, the lord and baronet find 
themselves mistaken, to the great re- 
lief of the one and comfort of the 
other, and every body becomes happy, 
but the youth himself, who with com- 
plete felicity in his grasp, finds him- 
self compelled to risk it by fighting 
Lord Spangle. In vain his mother, 
who discovers the approaching duel, 
sets the fatal end of his father before 
his eyes:—he answers by drawing out 
his father’s picture, which he always 
wears in his bosom, and which seems 
to have a very contradictory kind of 
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influence upon him at such a time, 
—at once melting his heart and 
strengthening his resolution. How- 
ever, the properties of this! piece of 
ivory are very soon explained, and 
valuable properties they are, for they 
turn aside the ball of Lord Spangle 
and save the wearer's life. Our hero 
of course enjoys his unmixed tri- 
umph; every thing is as it should be 
but the miniature, and all persons 
are happy but the audience.—The 
most striking defects of this piece are 
want of consistent charactcr, want of 
situation, and in a word, want of ori- 
ginality. Sir Marmaduke is a kind 
master and an unfeeling relation ;— 
the young lady is full of dignity and 
forwardness ;—and Lord Spangle, who 
ought to have been purely contempti- 
ble, is at once mean and magnani- 
mous, cowardly and full of courage. 
The good understanding between the 
old folks, by which the lovers were at 
one time abruptly left together, and 
the turtle-dove colloquy that ensued, 
deservedly met the reprehension of 
the audience: the stratagem of the 
miniature was still worse; and the 
hero's sudden changes of fortune are 
part of the most comimon and most 
unmeaning lumber of the stage. On 
the common-place autiquity of the 
characters, it is needless to expatiate. 
At the same time, there are undoubted 
marks of what the hand has been 
when it was young. The negative 
merits are quite refreshing—no pun- 
ning, no vulgarity, no indecency. The 
follies of modern. coxcombs, their 
habits without meaning and their 
looks “ without speculation” are ridi- 
culed with a scorn infinitely more 
honourable to the author and 
more useful to the audience than 
the half-approving mimicry of the 
other dramatists, and the language is 
as different from their general style as 
good mannersare from bad. But Mr. 
Cumberland’s day is gone; he may 
occasionally shew a vigour and a grace, 
but bis limbs altogether fail him in 
the gymnasium; and he ought to be 
reposing under the laurels he has 
formerly won instead of hazarding 
them in the dust and sunshine he 
can no longer bear. The piece was, 
nevertheless, given out for a second 
representation. 


Theatrical Recorder. 
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LycruM THEATRE. 

Tuesday, June 12.—A new comic 
opera, in three acts, entitled, OA! 
this Love: or, Tie Masqueraders, was 
performed for the first time at this 
theatre this evening.—Scene, Milan 
and the adjacent country. 

The following is a sketch of the 
story :-—= 

The Count Florimond, during a 
rupaway expedition in his youth, con- 
ceives an invincible passion for the 
Countess Belflora, who, to indulge a 
romantic fancy, had at that time as- 
sumed the habit and character of a 
peasant girl. She rejects the suit of 
her young admirer, whose merit ne- 
vertheless leaves a deep impression 
on her heart. Her friend, Signora 
Lauretta, with her uncle Hector Tor- 
nado, a fierce Tyrolean, who, at the 
age of five and forty, is seized with a 
most inveterate spirit of heroism, are 
visiting Signor Benvolio, near Milan, 
where they are to meet young Lumi- 
nati, a professed suitor of Lauretta, 
and his mother. On their way Lau- 
retta is assailed by the attendants of 
the Baron Romanza, by mistake, for 
Rosaline Montalvi, whom he had car- 


‘ried off from her father’s house, and 


who afterward escapes. She is rescued 
by the Count Florimond, and Mari- 
nelli, a young man of high spirit, but 
fallen fortunes, who is travelling in 
the habit of a friar, to avoid being 
recognized in his decay. 

A sympathy hence arises between 
Marinelli and Lauretta, and ,Flori- 
mond by the same event again meets 
with the Countess, who is, however, 
concealed by a veil, and who, having 
contracted an ergagement with the 
Barov Romanza, is at first prevented 
from inviting a renewal of his suit. 
Tornado in the mean time rescues 
Rosaline herself, in the disguise of a 
Savoyard. The Countess also meets 
with Rosaline’s father, as a wandering 
harper, and on discovering the Baron's 
conduct, writes to him to dissolve her 
contract. 

Signora Luminati, affecting virtue, 
and her son Leo, a spoilt booby, on 
arriving at Milan, encounter Daub, 
an English Refugee, who, from having 
been a sign-painter at home, now im- 
poses on traveilers as a great artist. 
Daub engages to take young Lumi- 
nati’s portrait for Lauretta, aad for 
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that purpose touches up an old Wil- 
liam Tell, which is sent to her. Tor- 
nado, in the heat of his Quixotism, 
seizes on this as an afiront, and en- 
deavours in vain to get Luminati to 
fight him. His cowardice, however, 
entirely loses bim the favour ef Tor- 
nado, and Marinelli being recognized 
by Benvolio,an affluent vine-planter, 
as the son of a man who was the 
source Of his opulence, the latter in- 
sists on « rich repayment of his debt 
of gratitude. By this means, and 
Tornado’s admiration of his courage, 
Marinelli becomes the successful can- 
didate for the hand of Lauretta, and 
Ficrimond eventually finds a relent- 
ing mistress in the Countess. 

A variety of incidents occur in the 
Baron's pursuit of Rosaline; and 
Daub’s courtship with the landlady of 
the angel, whose sign he replaces with 
a brilliant production of his own. On 
being released by the Countess, how- 
ever, the Baron at once evinces the 
strength of lis affection for Rosaline, 


[June 


appeases her champion Tornado, and 
silences the reproaches that assail him, 
by introducing her as the Baroness 
Romanza. 


This plot, Mr. Kenney, who is said 
to be the author, has embellished 
with a variety of incidents, and some 
very interesting and comic situations, 
The dialogue of soime of the scenes is 
very elegant and refined, in others, 
rather too broad for the present taste; 
but the piece is so very leng, that it 
will bear considerable curtailment; 
the effect of which must increase its 
spirit and interest. 


The overture and music, by Mr. 
M. P. King, possess all the talenf, sci- 
ence, and melody, of that gentleman's 
former compositions, and were re- 
ceived throughout with the most 
rapturous applanse. The scenery is 
picturesque and beautiful. The opera 
was announced for a second repre- 
sentation with general bursts of ap- 
plause. 





MISCELLANEA, FACETIOUS AND FCCENTRIC. 


Fristory; of John Bull and his Stewards. 
i ee is an old gentleman now 
living, though under great sick- 

ness end disquiet, who has hitherto 
been much respected both at home 
and abroad. ‘Though naturally of a 
reserved temper, he has been a little 
too fond of going to law with his 
neighbours, but is in the main, a 
good-natured honest man, and ex- 
tremely indpigent to the persons 
about hin. Alas! had it not been 
for some of those persons, how hap- 
ily he might have enjoyed the three 

arge estates with which heaven 
biessed him. hut never was gentle- 
man so plagued with bad stewards. 
The head steward began frst, by losing 
for him one of his possessions beyond 
sea, in consequence of straining the 
rent and provoking the landholders to 
shake off his authority. His affairs 
have never been comfortable -since. 
One occurrence in particular, that 
happened about twenty years ago, 
went nightoruin him. Arich neigh- 
hour, whose estate lay on the other 
side of the river that ran by his 
grounds, chose to make an alteration 
in its management, ard the aforesaid 





steward and his tacksman, or pilot, 
forsooth, must trouble their heads 
with the business, and insist that the 
management should not be altered. 
The neighbour, who though a sad fel- 
low at bottom, had reason to complain 
in this matter, grew exceedingly an- 
gry; he drew off the other's friends 
one by one, and the tenantry on each 
side joining in the quarrel, never met 
without coming to blows. The only 
poor friend or two, our hero had leit 
on the other side of the river, were 
induced by his money to annoy his 
neighbour as much as possible; but 
though it was said they got great 
glory in their encounters with him, 
they also got terrible black eyes, and 
never came off without getting their 
crowns cracked. The only time when 
the other used to be worsted was, 
whenever he or his tenants attempted 
to take an airing upon the water; for 
our hero had been expert in boating 
from his infancy, and made nothing 
of going cut ina funny, and giving @ 
whole party of them a ducking. These 
exploitY on the water kept up his 
spirits tolerably well till the death of 
his tacksman, or pilot, who was a very 
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specious sort of a fellow, and wrote 
his accounts ina flourishing kind of 
hand that mightily amused the old 
gentleman's eyes. This man’s place 
was soon aficr obtained by a strange 
little fellow, who pleased the head- 
steward by affecting religion,-. and 
abusing certain unlucky catholics that 
lived in the ueighbourhood. He was 
a kind of half lawyer, ard instantly set 
every body by the ears that had any 
thing to do with him. The tenants 
gradually learned to dislike him, for 
he brought them ail into disgrace one 
after the other, till the Squire, who for 
some time past had begun to wonder 
whereall his money went, looked a litle 
more narrowly into his accounts, and 
Lord! what a reckoning presented it- 
self! Such bills for work done, and work 
not done, for selling and surveying, 
for patching up barns, and for pulling 
down houses, for repairing the river 
side, making presents to this assistant 
and that assistant, and losing at least 
a dozen lawsuits, besides Heaven 
kuows what under the head of con- 
tingencies! Then the tenants were 
racked to death with high rents, his 
stewards had got two or three houses 
of their own a-piece, and charged 
them all to their master on pretence 
of attending to his concerns: the 
tradesmen began to be clamorous, 
and swore they had not seen the co- 
lour of his money for years together ; 
and all this while, his neighbour over 
the river, was getting a rich as a Jew, 
laughing at his vexations, and scan- 
dalizing him all round the country. 
So being informed when his stewards 
were assembled, he plucked up a 
spiritthe other day in spite of his 
habits, and went up to them in the 
eid compting-house, which he was 
shocked to find quite out of repair, 
and more like a bear garden than a 
place fit for any decent person, Ne- 
vertheless, he took off his hat as he 
entered, and humbly begged to know 
the reason of the strange bills that 
had lately been presented him. At this 
they all stared with angry surprise, 
just as if an impdstor had stood before 
them, and with one accord told him 
he did wot know what he was about. 
It was in vain that he railed and en- 
treated by turns, that he prayed and 
threatened. If he was humble, they 
went on with their affairs, without 
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taking notice of him; if he grew 
angry, they demanded whether or not 
he meant to insult them. One of 
them snaps his fingers at him, and 
cries, “‘ Hark ye, Old Codger, d’ye 
think nobody honest but yourself?” 
Another with a piteous smile begs 
him to go bome and think better of it; 
a third protests, for his part, that 
there is no spirit without exttava- 
gance, and that if it were not for a 
little vice, the village alehouse would 
be ruined; a fourth save he wiil ex- 
plain to him by and by, but that there 
is a time for all things, and just now 
the windows want mending; a fifth 
says, Poh! Nonsense! and then helps 
himself to a cool hundred out of his 
pocket; a sixth begs to know if he 
wants to create a riot in the village; 
and a seventh Jooks him full in the 
face, and says, ‘‘ You're an ass.” -[ 
met him returning from this pleasant 
conference, aud never saw him look 
so down-hearted. The worst of it is, 
that the chief of these fellows are 
lawyers, and whenever he talks of 
geing to law with them, they set up 
ashout of laughter, and ask him where 
he studied. Thev have even gone so 
far as to threatcn to take out a statute 
lunacy against him, and clap him ina 
madhouse for life. At this minute 
they are all enjoying themselves on 
his estate, some careusing with 
wenches, others counting over his 
bank votes in their prayer books, and 
all of them wasting his substance some 
way or other. However, be has since 
come to town to consult his friends, 
and has been seen at divers places; at 
Westminster, at Guildhall, at a tavern 
in the Strand, and at another at 
Hackney, taiking to himself in great 
agitation. His best friends assure 
him, that the way to get rid of the 
locusts that prey upon bim, is to keep 
his temper, and dismiss them as 
calmly, but resolutely, as possible. 
His habits of easiness and submission 
render the task difficult, but it is bis 
only resource, and it is thought he 
becomes more and more convinged 
of it every day. 





A Conscientious Bookstealer. 

A person who exposes books for 
sale in his open shop-wirdow in this 
city, having observed that he losta 
number of books, notwithstanding he 
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always found the exact quantity, ercise for learning French, appears 
abating those that were sold, on taking among others in an Elementary Trea. 
them in at night, and besides this, tise:—L'Ange apparut a Joseph et lj 
finding several books among his own, dit ‘* Vous me paroissez Francois 3” viz, 
of which he had not the least know- The angel appeared to Joseph, and 
ledge, was at length induced to watch said, ** You seem to me to be a 
ademovre looking young man rather Frenchman //!” 





elosely, whom he had constantly seen 
looking at his books, but scarcely ever 
making a purchase. In this employ- 
ment his surprise was very soon in- 


A Sinecure Place. 
To the Editor, 
You must know thatI am now a 


creased, by observing his customer coachman of some sifting. I first 
put a book-in his pocket and pull mounted the box A.D. 1792, and | 
another from under his coat, which have driven through the world with 
he placed among the rest on the tolerable success. | shall take another 
board, and deliberately walked away. opportunity to give you a history of 
Being, however, desired, rather harsh- my masters. The present, when he 
ly, to walk back again, and account hired me, was too sensible a man to 
for his conduct, the trembling culprit degrade me by an intimation that I 
at length acknowledged that he had must take care of the horses. These, 
been in the constant habit of ex- he told me, should of course be eft 
changing good carnal for what he to the groom, who leaves them tothe 
ales indifferent spiritual books; which helper, who leaves them to the boy, so 
he thought advantageous to the book- that I was, 1 found, retained in the cha- 
seller, and as a proof of his assertion, racter of state coachman. With this I 
pulled out of his pocket a volume of was pleased, but much more so the 
old Puritanic Divinity, for which he next day, when I found my master 





averred, and the fact proved it, he 
had deposited a well bound volume of 
the works of Pope, by way of a con- 
scientious exchange! His youth and 
simplicity had such an effect upon the 
bookseller, that after making him 
sensible that even these exchanges 
would expose him to a prosecution 
for theft, he let him go, with advice, 
in future, always to. consult the owner 
ef property before he attempted to 
transfer or exchange it under any 
pretext whatever. 





The following singular passage from 
the New Testament, as a school ex- 


took my business out of my hands; 
with the reévs, ie mounted the dickey, 
and declared he should always drive’ 
himself; therefore, you see, sir, that 
seated snugly behind, I enjoy a sine- 
cure, and though I am not a member 
of the Whzp Clué, I have every advan- 
tage that a member can desire. 

On a gentleman accusing the fe- 
males as the origin of evil. By a 
Lady. 

’Tis said that we caus'd man to grieve; 
The jest is somewhat stale; 

Th’ devil it was that tempted Eve— 
And was not he a male? 


— ae 


STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE last month has been distin- 

guished by events, which, though 
not to be compared with those on 
which the fate of empires depends, 
are of great importance in our own 
peculiar country. Every body looked 
with impatience to the prorogation of 
parliament, and as it is said to be one 
great benefit of our constitution, that 
its members, during the recess, have 
an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the sentiments both of their 
constituents and the people, on the 


subjects of their discussions, this be- 
nefit was sincerely prayed for, for the 
roembers of the House of Commons. 
The rejection of so many petitions, 
and the reasons on which it was 
grounded, form a new era in our 
history ; and the imprisonment of the 
best and most beloved representative 
of the people, has served only to set 
his character in a higher light, and to 
draw forth the sincerest proofs of 
attachment from all parts of England. 
Iu every place resolutiens were drawn 
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up, expressive of the sentiments of 
each district, on the assumed privi- 
leges of the House of Commons ; and 
in the metropolis the unanimity, with 
which these were passed, excited the 
deepest regrets in those who were of a 
contrary opinion. 

To weaken the effect of these re- 
solutions, private meetings, we have 
already observed, had been called at 
taverns; for the Livery of London at 
the London Tavern, and for the free- 
holders of Middlesex at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern. But these surrep- 
titious meetings failed in their effect. 
The addresses drawn up in each 
place, procured but few signatures in 
comparison of the bodies which they 
opposed, and their futility was seen in 
the general meetings afterwards held; 
for at the meeting of the livery, 
scarcely any of these secret protesters 
appeared; and at the meeting for 
Middlesex, Mellish the member, and 
others of his party, could not with all 
their efforts excite a hundredth part 
of the meeting to favour their pur- 
poses. A new plan was therefore hit 
upon: and meetings of the select 
vestry were called in several parishes. 
Here the clergyman presided, and was 
expected to give lustre to the cause. 
He, whose business it is to reconcile 
differences, to soothe animosities, to 
inculcate peace and good will to all 
men, took the lead in opposing 
the sentiments of the great majority 
of his parish; and, what is the more 
remarkable, the addresses, signed by 
these clergymen, were in general the 
most violent, and cast the most un- 
qualified abuse on those who avowed 
the opposite opinions. They who 
differed from the clergymen and the 
select brotherhood, were called fac- 
tious and seditious; and really it 
seemed as if some enemy had drawn 
up the writings on purpose. to 
bring the clerical character into con- 
tempt. It is lamentable to think, that 
several clergymen of otherwise great 
respectability, were thus deluded to 
commit their names to public derision 
and contempt; and to lose all the 
weight they might have preserved in 
their respective parishes. The papers, 
thus drawn up by the clergyman, and 
voted by the select vestry, in general, 
and the body present, not consisting 
of ascore of persons, received searcely 


any signatures in the rest of the pa- 


rish: they served only to shew the 
weakness of the party, and to place 
the clergyman in a light, in which no 
friend to the church or to good 
morals would wish to regard him. 

The victory of the supporters of 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
had been decisive in the Common 
Hall of the city of London; it re- 
mained to try the aldermen and com- 
mon council, and a meeting was held 
for this purpose, where the question’ 
was discussed with great animation 
and spirit. Mr. Favell, Mr. Waith- 
man, Mr. Quin, and Mr. Williams 
were the chief speakers on the occa- 
sion, and the debate was superior to 
most that oceur in either house of 
the legislature. The result was ano- 
ther triumph to the cause of liberty: 
but this was not obtained, nor was it 
expected to be obtained without great 
opposition. The majority was small, 
but it carried a petition to the House- 
of Commons, strong, firm, and ener- 
getic. The constitution of this body 
gives room for the exercise of that 
influence, which is well known to be 
so considerable in this country, and 
it isa decisive proof of the progress 
of noble and liberal sentiments, that 
the common council is at last eman- 
cipated, and unites in sentiment with 
the Livery of London. In Southwark 
also was a meeting, which was almost 
unanimous, and thus the three great 
divisions of the metropolis have de- 
clared themselves on the interesting 
questions now in agitation, and they 
prove satisfactorily, that the senti- 
ments of the majority of the House 
of Commons is far from being in 
unison with the resolutions of the 
people. 

In consequence of the rejection of 
the Middlesex petition, by the House 
of Commons, another county meeting 
was held, which was very numerously 
attended. The speeches on the oppo- 
sition side were heard with great pa- 
tience and attention, but they rather 
impaired than assisted their cause. A 
petition was agreed upon, which con- 
tained the chief articles of the last 
petition, and concluded with request- 
ing that in addition to this, their 
former petition might be received. 
marked circumstance occurred at this 
meeting. An alderman, celebrated 
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for the coarse language be ha;t used 
in the House avainst the livery, was 
accused of having uttered still grosser 
expressions on the other side of the 
question, some years ago: and this 
brought from him a letter in the 
papers on the next day, publicly dis- 
avowing the charge. How far either 
party may be authorised in their as- 
sertions, we will not take upon us to 
determine; but we understand that 
the alderman has many persons ac- 
quainted with him, who can bear 
testimony to the freedom of his speech 
on public measures some years ago, 
and who from that language’ couid 
fever have suspected that his senti- 
tients would have run in so very dif- 
ferent a channel. Farther inforniation 
and the advantages of a diilerent si- 
tuation may have corrected his judg- 
ment; but surely some charity was 
due to his former associates. The 
Middlesex petition was ireated with 
less ceremony than the last by the 
House, being rejected afier a very 
short debate, and on the same night 
the petition from Shefivid shared the 
same fate. ‘Tinis latter petition spoke 
the sentiments of 2 very large town in 
a very animated stile, and from it may 
be collected the opinion of the great 
manufactnrihg interests in Yorkshire, 
which will be of considerable weight 
at the meeting of the county. A re- 
quisition for this purpose has been 
very buimerously signed, and we may 
expect from that quarter some de- 
cisive measure on the state of the 
national representation. 

During this agitation of the public 
mind, a most extraordinary affair oc- 
curred, which, as weil from its atro- 
city as from its singularity, and the 
high rank of the party assaulted, ex- 
cited the utmost interest. A mysteri- 
ous murder was committed in St. 
Janfes’s Palace, and au attempt was 
made to assassinate one oi the princes 
of the blood royal. The facts ailedged 
are these; that between two and three 
in the morning, the Duke of Cum- 
berland was awaked by a severe blow 
of a sabre om his head; and before he 
could get out of his rooin to call for 
assistance, received several wounds in 
his face, hands, side, and thighs. His 
servant ran to his assistance, and they 
two alarmed the house, and a serjeant 
of the guards with some privates were 
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called in. On examining the house, 
Seillis, a favourite servant of the 
Duke's, was found on his bed with his 
throat cut from ear to ear. A bloody 
sabre was found in the Duke's reom, 
which was known to he the Duke's, 
and had heen lately sharpened by the 
order of Seillis, whose slippers and 
dark lantern were found in an adjoin. 
ing closet. 

The privy council was summoned 
upon the occasien, and all the house- 
hold was exanrined by the police ma- 
gistrates; their depositions, together 
with thai of the Duke's, being laid 
before the coroner's inquest, sum- 
moned to take cognizance of the death 
of Seillis. They examined the apait- 
ments, which had been left in the 
situation in which they were on the 
faial morning, viewed the body of the 
deceased, questioned the witnesses, 
and gave in their verdict suicide. 
The body was afterwards taken away 
i a hearse, and carried to some 
place, after which it was brought back, 
and is said to have been buried in 
Scotland Yard. 

The death of Seillis, and the attack 
on the Duke, being so near to each 
other, naturally excited the suspicion, 
that le and he only could be the 
assassin. The use of the Duke's 
sabre forbids the supposition, that 
any person out of the bouse cou'd 
have entered by a window to effect 
such a purpose, as he would, have 
come prepared with a better weapou: 
and it is difficult to conceive, that any 
other in the house ceuld have com- 
mitted the murder, and made the 
attack. On the other hand, the sup- 
position, that Seillis should-have con- 
cealed himself in a closet, and trusted 
to so strange a weapon for such a 
purpose, when the custom of his 
country pointed so much easier a 
mode, is not without its objections; 
he was so liable to detection cither 
from any accidental noise being made 
by him, or any thing being wanted in 
the closet. If the. attack on the Duke 
were uot premeditated, but arose from 
some accidental circumstance, the 
use of the sabre might be accounted 
for: but as it was not Sejliis’s business 
to be in the room, that supposition 
camot be made to his advantage. 
We are farther embarrassed in our 
conjectures, as Sciilis appears to have 
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been the Duke’s favourite servant, to 
have been treated with great indul- 
gence, and to have received from his 
Royal Highness peculiar marks of fa- 
your. Upon the whole, it is a very 
mysterious affair. If Seillis was the 
assassin, no. farther light can be ex- 
pected to be thrown on it; but if any 
other person was involved in the guilt, 
his share in it cannot fail to be de- 
tected. 

The trial of Mr. Cobbett excited a 
very great degree of interest. The 
defendant is well known by his writings 
inevery part of this island; and no 
one excells him in the rapidity with 
which he puts his thoughts to paper, 
and the clearness with which he ex- 
plains every subject that comes under 
his notice. His weekly paper is a po- 
litical guide to high and low; and 
they who are enemies to the liberties 
of this country, are compelled to read 
his works, though they continually 
find their pians developed in the most 
masterly manner, and the stratagems 
of corruption, if they are not always 
destroyed, are completely exposed. A 
melancholy circumstance occurred 
about a year ago, which called forth 
the animadversions of this spirited 
writer. On the calling out of the 
Cambridgeshire militia, in the Isle of 
Ely, amutinous spirit, according to 
the language of the Attorney General, 
displayed itself-among them, which 
was quelled by the neighbouring 
troops, and among them were the 
Germans. Tie ringleaders were seized, 
and five of them, after a trial bya 
court-martial, were sentenced to re- 
ceive five hundred lashes each, part of 
which punishment was inflicted, and 
part remitted. 

The cause of this mutinous spirit 
does not seem to have been suthcientiy 
deveioped by either plaintiff or de- 
fendant. It arose out of a demand 
which the privates made, according 
to Mr. Cobbett, about the marching 
guinea, which did not deserve the 
name or the punishment of a mutiny: 
according to the Attorney-General, 
tnere was a complaint of stoppage for 
the price of accoutrements, in conse- 
quenceol which they surrounded their 
officers, and, on the whole, exhibited 
a spirit, for which the wholesome re- 
straints appeinted by military law and 
military discipline, were absolutely 
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necessary. By mutiny, Mr. Cobbett 
understands the faking up of arms, 
and forcibly and violently resisting 
officers in the execution of their mi- 
litary duties, and against such a spirit 
allows that severe measures may be 
necessary; but in this case it was to 
be recollected, that the men were raw 
lads from the plough, and ignorant of 
the subsrdination practised in the 
army. Be the cause, however, what 
it would, the men were quieted by 
the German Legion and other troops, 
and Mr. Cobhbett seized the occasion 
to utter a severe censure in the form 
of irony on the use of foreign troops, 
and to draw a comparison between the 
English and French modes of treating 
their new levies. 

In the account of these German 
troops, there was a great difference of 
opinion between the Attorney and 
Mr. Cobbett, the Attorney represent- 
ing them as a band of gallant’ and 
honourable men, who preferred aile- 
giance to slavery, their legitimate 
king to their new oppressor, and whe 
displayed great spirit and bravery in 
our cause, and have been every where 
distinguished for good behaviour. 
Both these facts are completely denied 
by Mr. Cobbett ; and if the Attorney 
is not warranted in them, we know of 
no language too strong to reprobate 
such conduct ina public accuser, to 
heighten his own cause at the expence 
of truth. So far from being gallant per- 
sons, preferring allegiance to slavery, 
the greater partof them, Mr. Cobbett 
says, are not Hanoverians, but are a 
mass of men called from all quarters. 
The gallantry of their conduct he spe- 
cifically denies, and quotes the au- 
thority of officers, who saw them at 
Talavera, and the Gazette account of 
the taking of Guadaloupe. For their 
behaviour, he read a passage of a let- 
ter from the Archduke Charles to the 
Duke of Brunswick, complaining of 
the excesses of his corps; and he de- 
clares, that in the Isle of Wight they 
committed all manner of violences, 
enoriities, aad devastation. 

Whom are we to believe in these 
respects. A true history of the raising 
of the German Legion, and of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s corps, would be 
highly interesting. We should be glad 
to see the account of the expence of 
these corps, the mode of enlisting 
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them, the places where they were en- The jury consulted together about five 
listed, the coyntries to which each minutes in the box, and then pro- 
maw belonged, and the testimonies of nounced the defendant to be guilty. 
the inhabitants, high and low, but On the opinion of the judge, and 
chiefly of the latter class, of the places the verdict of the jury, we shall make 
in which these foreigners ha.e beeu no comments; but the circumstances 
quartered. Having occasionally con- attending this cause might require 
versed with them, we’should be in- much animadversion. Disturbance; 
clined to agree with Mr. Cobbett ra- in the Local Militia have been fre. 
ther than the Attorney, as to their quent. The marching guinea, or al. 
countries; for we found among them lowance for equipments, produces, at 
Dutchmen, Prussians, Austrians,Swiss, present, much altercation. This sub. 
but our experience was too slight to ject might be clearly explained to the 
determine upon the whole ofthe corps, men before they leave their homes, 
The question might be easily settled, that no cause of disquiet should arise, 
and on all accounts it is desirable that when they are assembled together. On 
it should be farther investigated: and the punishment of five hundred lashes 
‘we must add, that it must bea mor- we might expatiate; but, we trust, 
tifying thing to every Englishman, that the whole question of military 
that the internal peace of the country discipline will become a subject of 
should be preserved by foreigners, parliamentary investigation, and, we 
even if they were entitled to the en- hope, that the suggestions in this re- 
comiums so plentifully bestowed on spect, will be made in temperate and 
them by the Attorney. qualified terms, and received with 
The jet of the Attorney's accusation candour and benevolence. On the 
was, that the extract from Mr. Coh- employment of foreign troops we are 
bett’s paper, which he termed a libel, decided in our opinion. We entertain 
tehded to the injury of the German the same sentiments as our ancestors 
Legion and the Local Militia, and did on this subject, from a general re- 
was calculated to prevent the people gard to liberty; but in the present 
from entering into that description of times we think the employment of 
force, which, from the nature of the them hazardous to the public safety, 
times, was required by the situationof inasmuch as the influence of the great 
the country. Mr. Cobbett contended, conqueror is such over the whole Con- 
that he had a right to express his in- tinent, that he has baits to detach 
dignation at the use of foreigners in men of every country from our side 
this country, and that the severity to his, or to employ them as spies, 
exercised in this case was ajust retort when they appear fo be the most 
against those pretended loyal men who Zealous in our cause. Mr. Cobbett 
were continually inveighing against will, we presume, be brought up te 
Buonaparte for the treatment of his judgment next term, and we would 
conscripts.. Lord Ellenborough stated, fain hope, that some a!lowance will be 
that the substance of the charge was made for the feelings of an English- 
tendency to injure the King’s mi- man on the peculiar case of this em- 
itary service, and to represent that ployment of foreigners; and, at any 
certain soldiers in the Local Militia rate, that the very useful labours of 
were treated with oppression. The Mr. Cobbett may neither be suspend- 
conduct of the latter he represented ‘ed nor impaired. 
_ asa mutiny; but he observed onthe The liberation of Sir Francis Bur- 
former, that although the introduction dett was ari event of too great impor- 
of foreign troops is certainly sanction- tance to be passed over without due 
ed by law, yet every individual has a preparation. His constituents in West- 
right to suggest an alteration in that minster took the lead very deservedly 
law, provided that suggestion be made on this occasion, and proposed that h¢ 
in temperate and qualified terms; and should be carried back from the Tower 
he may endeavour, through the peo- in solemn parade, the procession being 
ple, to impress the parliament withthe formed in a very different manner 
necessity of their being chaaged. On from that which conveyed him inte 
concluding, the judge gave his opi- confinement. Every thing was ar- 
wion, that it was a most seditious libel, ranged for this purpose, and the break- 
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ing up of parlianient was expected 


with the utmost impatience. With 
the King’s speech ceased the power of 
the House of Commons over Sir 
Francis ; but on the prorogation being 
made known to him by the governor, 
bir Francis Burdett left the Tower 
quite privately, going down the water 
a little distance, and then taking his 
horse for Wimbledon. A very great 
assemblage of people was collected on 
Tower-Hill, with the view of seeing 
the procession, which went throwgh 
the streets with banners and appro- 
priate mottoes: but great disappoint- 
ment was excited at the hero of the 
day not being there. The people, 
however, were pleased at the libera- 
tion of their great friend, ard gave 
him credit for the motives that led 
him to privacy instead of an ostenta- 
tious appearance of triumph. In the 
evening an illumination, toavery con- 
siderable extent, took place. {t is a 
satisfaction to all refiecting minds, 
that the peace of the metropolis was 
not, on this occasion, at all disturbed; 
and the people shewed, that they 
eould hold to the laws, and that no 
military force was wanting, as in many 


‘eountries, to preserve public order. 


Foreign affairs wear, in ove quarter 
a very favourable aspect, and we may 
observe, that the cultivation of friend- 
ship in this quarter is of great im- 
portance. On the difficulty of pre- 
serving it entire in the late unsettled 
state of Europe, no ene can doubt; 
but we may congratulate the Ameri- 
cans that hitherto they have escaped 
the horrors of war, and the injurtes 
received from the contending powers 
in Europe, have not provoked them 
te bring on themselves the greater 
injuries, that the folly. and madness of 
war must have brought on them. The 
intercourse js renewed between us and 
them, and it may be between the 
French and them; but the disposition 
of the French Emperor, and the ge- 
neral seizure of their property, seems 
to render any commercial speculation 
with France too dangerous to be ha- 
zarded. The opening of the trade was 
not carried without great debate in 
the Congress, and the subject in ge- 
neral deserved the discussion. The 
American ships are in consequence 
expected in great numbers in our 
ports; and the supplies of wheat and 
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flour, but particularly of the latter, 
will be immense. These will arrive at 
a seasonable time, as they will prevent 
that rise in bread which injudicious 
surmises on the state of our future 
harvests tended to create. The port 
of London is already well stocked with 
wheat, which has been flowing in for 
a long time from France, and the ca- 
pital being thus completely supplied 
by foreign importation, the internal 
part of the country will not be drained 
of its resources. We trust that this 
opening te conciliation will be attend- 
ed to, and that a treaty of commerce 
will be the consequence of benefit to 
all parties. It cannot be doubted, that 
as long as the Europeans continue to 
be attached to their present system, 
the degradation of man by standing 
arinies, and the false glory cast on 
military achievements, the Americans, 
pursuing the honest and more en- 
nobling occupations of trade, using 
the powers given to them for the as- 
sistance, not the destruction of man, 
will raise their country to a pitch of 
prosperity to which the warrior is not 
entitled, nor can ever duly appreciate 
it. : 
France continues its determined 
course, its war against trade, a war in 
which its soldiers must stand proof, 
not against bullets, but against hard 
guineas; and we may casily imagine 
that trade will be carried on in spite 
of all the decrees against it. The 
French Emperor is returned to Paris, 
after having shewn his bride the sea 
coast of Flanders and Picardy, and 
received the homage of his subjects, 
which was paid with great willingness 
and affection. Im every place great 
activity was displayed in the clearing 
of harbours, making canals, aad erec- 
tion of buildings; and, we fear, that 
not even a trace was left of our atiack 
on the basin of Ostend, by which that 
ill-judged expedition could be known 
to have arrived at the place of its des- 
tination. On the return of the Em- 
peror to Paris, his chief police minis- 
ter, Fouche, was displaced, and sent 
to Rome, to take upon himself that 
office in this once celebrated city. 
This was attributed to the displeasure 
of the sovereign; but may we not 
rather consider it as a mark of hig 
attention to the interest of his eyppire? 
Rome has ever been remarked for the 
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badness of its police; and in a city so 
filled with discontented priests and 
monks, and that has undergone so 
complete a revolution in the -usual 
means of subsistence; a vigilant and 
active police officer may be necessary, 
and thesecond city of theempire will 
be gradually brought into a state, 
that will entitle it to such a name. 
We hear no more of the Pope, who 
reigned over the holy territory, than 
if he was not in existence. Confined, 
it is said, in some castle of Lombardy, 
he is kept under restraint, because he 
will not consent to the decrees on the 
church, nor be degraded, as he thinks, 
to live on an immense revenue as a 
subject. We hope that his holiness 
will thus shew the catholic world that 
it can do without him: and, if pro- 
vidence grant him a long life, the 
majority of bishops will exercise their 
functions without the parade of ac- 
knowledging his primacy. But we 
should have seen, with greater plea- 
sure, that Bonaparte had abolished 
the office altogether: as enough is 
still Jeft to it to occasion much trouble 
and disorder in the moral world. The 
toleration established in the empire 
will, however, gradually introduce a 
new system of things: and popery is 
poeperty preserved, -till protestants 
ve abjured the worst part of its 
a. ‘he rest of Italy affords no- 
thing for remark, unless it be, that 
the King of Naples occasionally has a 
little contest with our forces, which 
may rather be called skirmishing than 
war, and in the mean time he is re- 
gulating the internal affairs of his 
kingdom with great prudence and 
discretion. Weare preserving Sicily, 
which remains in its ancient state, 
without any attempt at improvement. 
Sweden does not appear likely to 
enjoy tranquillity. The intended suc- 
cessor to the throne has lost his life, 
not, it is believed, by any attempt 
upon it, but by the effect of disease. 
To provide another, may occasion 
some troubles, and Russia will avail 
itself of this opportunity to interfere, 
unless Bonaparte provides some means 
to elude its efforts. The war with 


Turkey might find it sufficient em- 
ployment, but this goes on with great 
lenguor, and we do nat yet hear of 
any motions of the French and Aus- 
trians, 
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Spain and Portugal continue to be: 
objects of great interest to this coun- 
try. Our troops under Lord Welling. 
ton have, since their flight from 
Talavera, remained in a state of very 
extraordinary inactivity: and, if we 
hear of successes over the French in 
Spain, it does not appear, that they 
tend much to the injury of the Gallo- 
Spanish king. Cadiz, however, is 
not yet taken. The history of the 
siege does not even attract much at- 
tention, and we must wait till some 
new scheme on the part of the French 
excites an interest in the fate of the 
place. Fvery account, however, con- 
curs in stating, that Massena is with 
a large force in Spain, which com- 
pletely secures the tranquillity of 
the middle of the country, and is 
gradually advancing in such, a man- 
ner as to overpower the English, and 
to threaten the safety of Portugal. 

In the House of Commons were 
several debates on the business of Sir 
Francis, and language was held, which 
might be considered as in ¢errorem to 
the judges: but the cause was ulti- 
mately left to itself in the courts of 
justice. Sir James Hall moved tor 
the release of Gale Jones, on the plea 
of sufficient punishment; but the mo- 
tion was not acceded to, as his stay in 
prison was charged to his own obsti- 
nacy. This obstinacy will, however, 
be attended with the good effect, that 
future houses will be more attentive 
to the grounds on which they commit 
their fellow subjects to indefiuite im- 
prisonment. ‘The catholic question 
was settled by.a rejection, but it has 
evidently gained ground in the House, 
not only in an accession of strength 
upon the division, but because its op- 
ponents were put to yery great shifts 
in the use of arguments. We hope, 
however, that the question wili never 
be again discussed in cither hcuse; a 
more jinportant subject for debate 
has appeared, and we are indebted to 
that worthy and indefatigable cham- 
pion for civil and religious liberty, 
Mr. Wyvill, for its appearance.— 
Through his means the signatures of 
between sixteen and seventeen hun- 
dred persons, chiefly clergymen and 
men of landed property, were pro- 
cured to a petition to the House for 
general liberty of conscience, for the 
removal of all penal la\,s, and civil 
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disqualifications from our statute books 
on the subject of religion. It is the 
most comprehensive petition ever 
presented to pa'liament: and, as it 
has cbtained the name of the Chris- 
tian’s petition, we hope every chris-- 
tian in the united kingdom will sign 
asimilar petition to be presented in 
the next session. Weare convinced 
that no one deserves the name of 2 
christian, who is against it: for Christ's 
kingdom is not to be upheld by penal 
statutes, and every sect may follow its 
own mode of worship, without in- 
fringing on the civil rights of its 
neighbour. 

‘In the House of Lords, Lord Grey 
introduced a motion on. the state of 
the nation, which was of no fariher 
impos tance, than as it shewed in what 
respect Lord Grey's sentiments coin- 
cided with those of Mr. Grey, for- 
merly one of the friends of the people. 
His speech dwelt on the usual topics 
of severe blame against the present 
ministry, except on the great question 
of the privileges of the House of 
Commons, in which he treated Sir F. 
Burdett with some severity ; and when 
he allowed that Sydney and Russell 
were martyrs to their resistance of the 
arbitrary power of the crown, he did 
not recollect, that resistance to arbi- 
trary power in the House of Com- 
mons is equally meritorious. W here- 
ever arbitrary power appears, an ho- 
nest man must express his indignation 
atit. A string of vapid propositions 
in an address to the king followed the 
speech, which was applauded by Lord 
Liverpool, as far as it concerned the 
people, and reprobated as far as it 
attacked ministers. Lord Stanhope 
complained of the indefinite ambigu- 
ous language used in the address, and 
contended strenuously and _ ably 
against the claim of the House of 
Commons, ending with an amend- 
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ment, that that House would pledge 
themselves to maintain the law of the 
land, to which they deemed the right 
of the trial by-jury, and the preserving 
of the liberty of the subject as indis- 
pensible. Lord Erskine stood up 
manfully for the liberty of the subject, 
blamed the indefinite language of the 
address, stated that he had followed 
the mover in the question of reform, 
had never lost sight of it, and retained 
the sentiment of its absolute necessity. 
The Duke of Norfolk agreed with the 
address, except on the subject of pri- 
vilege, and therefore declared him- 
self for the amendment, giving ample 
reasons why the privileges claimed 
by the House of Commons could not 
be maintained. Lord Sidmouth al- 
lowed the necessity of reform, but 
not that of the constitution of the 
House of Commons. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne thought the privilege, 
claimed by the House of Commons, 
absolutely necessary, and that any 
danger to popular freedom, from it, 
was quite visionary. The amendment 
moved by Lord Stanhope was nega- 
tived, and a division took place on 
the original question, there being 
forit - - - 72 
againstit- - 186 

majority - - 64 

The leaders of the whig interest, as 
it is called, have thus declared them- 
selves on the Burdett question; and, 
if Ponsonby; Grey, and Lansdowne, 
are against him, we are happy to sce 
much greater authorities for him, in 
Norfolk, Romiily, and Erskine. The 
common sense of the people of Eng- 
land has, however, already decided 
the question, and the idea of being 
judge, jury, prosecutor, and: execu- 
tioner in one’s own cause, is too ridi- 
culous to stand the test of impartial 
discussion. 
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Mr.Rocer O'Connor's NARRATIVE, 
; [ Concluded from p. 434.] 

I now hoped to enjoy with my fa- 
mily that peace which innocence has 
always a right toexpect. [was cruelly 
deceived. An unsigned, unsworn-to 
paper, was sent up to the grand jury, 
on the 17th day of the assizes, when 
two of the judges had left the county, 
and a bill of indictment was found 
against me, for High Treason. On this 
paper I was arrested, and flung into 
prison, where in a dungeon nine feet 
squarc, filthy beyond description, I 
lay rotting for seven months, never 
having felt the influence of the sun, 
nor breathed on by the air, during 
the whole time; at the end of which, 
I was conveyed from this dungeon to 
the court to go through “ a trial” 
upon charges of every species of trea- 
son and rebellion. Two witnesses 
were brought up, under a strong mili- 
tary guard. They were sworn, What 
did they depose? That they knew no- 
thing of ma; that one of these papers 
was written without the knowledge of 
the witnesses; that, when it was read 
to him, he declared it to be false, and 
refused to swear to it; that he was 
offered 3001. a-vear to swear to it, and 
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threatened to be instantly shot if he 
persisted in his refusal; and he did 
persist. The other witness swore, that 
what was called his information, was 
all written down without consulting 
him; that, when he refused to sign 
it, he was threatened to be hanged; 
ag.d that, at length, he was prevailed 
on (to put his name to it, on his re- 
ceiving an assurance, that it never 
was to appear, and that it was only a 
matter of form. Iwas acquitted tn- 
stantly. All the peuple, all the mili- 
tary, expressed their joy; the judge 
trembled; he was seen stretching out 
his imploring arms from the bench to 
me in the dock, amongst robbers and 
murderers ; he was heard to cry to me 
to protect him; and I did protect 
him: not a hair of his head was 
touched. 

On my being released, I did not 
return even to my house; 1 did not 
even take one day's repose. No; my 
beloved brother was a prisoner at 
Maidstone; he is one year younger 
thanIlam; we were reared and edu- 
cated together; never one day or 
night apart for eighteen years. The 
thought of him banished every other 
idea from my mind; I set off to him 
~~ night; arrived in Londos 
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in four days, as quickly as T could 
travel. I wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land for permission to be admitted to 
my brother; 1 received his answer, at 
five o'clock next morning, 4y four 
King's Messengers with a warrant to 
arrest me; and from my bed was I 
taken to the house of Mr. Sylvester, 
and the: evening was I taken off for 
lreland. We landed about ten miles 
from Dublin, at night; I saved Mr. 
Sylvester and the Bow-street con- 
stable, my companion, from a watery 
grave, and conducted ‘them safe to 
Dublin, where we arrived at three 
o'clock in the morning. I now, for 
the first time since I left London, lay 
down, and had not been in my bed 
more than three hours, when Mr. 
Sylvester awaked me, to tell me that 
another King’s messenger bad, that 
moment, arrived from the Duke of 
Portland to take me back instantly to 
London. This was about seven o'clock 
in the morning; about twelve, Mr. 
Sylvester informed me, that Mr. 
Cooke desired to see me at the Castle. 
Mark the instability of fortune. Be- 
hold O'Connor brought by aconstable 
10 have the liberty of being admitted 
to the presence of Mr. Edward Cool-e! 
I did see him; the iuterview was not 
of lon; duration; the conversation 
was not of many words; but it is im- 
portant. J asked him the meaning of 
these proceedings; what post-haste 
treason I had committed in the fotr 
days that I had travelled from Cork to 
London, about 400 miles. Hear his 
auswer: ‘* We do not pretend to have 
any charge against you; but we know 
‘your power, and suspect your incli- 
nation; had my advice been taken, 
you sheuld not have been brought to 
trial in Cork. My opinion was, that 
you should have been kept in con- 
finement under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and it now ap- 
pears I was right.” Well, that after- 
noon, about two o'clock, I was obliged 
to set off back again towards London, 
where we arrived on the fourth morn- 
ing, having been forced to perform 
journies of nearly 1200 miles and cross 
the Lrish sea three times, in 18 days 
and nights; during the whole of which 
time ] never was permitted to take off 
my clothes, nor to lay down, for more 
than seven hours! | was kept in cus- 
tedy at the heuse of Mr. Sylvester till 
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my brother's acquittal at Maidstone, 
when we were both taken to Dublin, 
where we were lodged in the same 
prison-room, on the 8d of June, 1798, 

In July a special cominission was 
opened in Dublin, for the trial of all 
those against whom any charges had 
been exhibited; amongst whom nej- 
ther my brother nor 1 were. Three 
had been executed. Mr. Byrne, a 
relation of the Marchioness of Buck- 
ingham, was condemned, and was to 
be executed on the 24th of July. On 
Sunday, the 22d, soine negociation was 
set on foot, in a way never yet ascer- 
tained, between the government and 
some of the state prisoners in Dublin, 
of which it appears that neither my 
brother nor I had any intimation till 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dobbs and the 
Sheriff of Dublin, entered our apart- 
ment, and shewed us a paper, pur- 
porting to be an acquiescence on the 
part of seventy-three of the prisoners, 
to give information of any arms, am- 
munition, and plans of warfare; and 
to emigrate, on condition of a general 
amnesty, and of pardon for Mr. Byrne, 
who was to die that day, and for Mr. 
Oliver Bond, who was, at that mo- 
ment, on his trial, if Ae sHOULD be 
condemned. My brother and I de- 
clined entering into any agreement. 
Mr Byrne was ordered for instant 
execution, which instantly took place; 
Mr. Bond was to die on the Friday. 
We heard no more of the paper, till 
Thursday evening late; when the 
same Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel Nelson, one of the pri- 
soners from anotner of the prisons, 
came to that where my brother and | 
lay. All the prisoners were called 
together; Mr. Dobbs produced a 
letter he had just received from Mr. 
Cooke, stating, ** that if my brother 
and I would enter into a treaty with 
the government, by which we should 
engage to give every information in 
our power of all matters relating to 
the rebellion, and particularly our 
relations with foreign states, there 
should be a general amnesty, Mr. 
Bond should be pardoned, and we 
should be permitted to emigrate to 
any country not at war with England; 
but that if we persisted in onr refusal, 
military commissions should be issued 
in the north for the trial of the pri- 
soners there, the courts should proceed 
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in Dublin, and the yeomanry should 
remain on actice duty /” We both 
refused. We said, #f there are any 
charges against us, proceed upon them. 
Why proceed against others, because 
we will not enter intoany negociation ? 
Wewent to our “own room, whither 
Mr. Dobles presently cane. He re- 
presented te us the dreadtul scenes of 
slaughter and devastation that would 
follow close upon cur declaration, It 
appears. that my brother, was influ- 
enced by these considerations, and to 
save an unarmed peopie, he consented 
to sacrifice himself; but | heard these 
proposals and threats with a very dif- 
ferent ear. My answer was, that I set 
at defiznce all their machinations; that 
Ewas ready fo meet any charge that 
could be brought against me; but that 
never would emer into any agree- 
ment with the Castle of Dublin during 
mv life. 

Nothing now was left unattempted 
to induce me by fair promises, or to 
intimidate me by the mos: alarming 
threats, to sign this agreement. All 
were unavailing. Atlength M:. Mars- 
den came, as if secretly and-as a friend, 
to let me hnow what, dy chance, he 
bad heard at the Castle. That it was 
determined to seize my eslaie, if | did 
Kot comply.—My answer was, that 
was prepared against every thing; 
thet iwas absolute never to comply. 
fn consequence of which, orders were 
dispatened to the officer cofasnanding 
at Bandon, to send detachments of 
horse and foot to take possessien of 
my house, which they did, to the 
ainount of hetween 2 and $00 men; 
they erpelied four of my infant children, 
and my servants; the officers broke 
epen my cellars; drank gli my wine; 
they ordered the men to kiil my sheep 
and oxen, on whicii the whole p:rty 
subsisted; they converted wy iron 
gates into shoes for their horses; they 
made firing of windows, doors, and 
frames of the house and offices; 
burned all my farming utensils; de- 
stroyed mv gardeis, and the wall trees, 
the hot-house, green-house, and all 
the plants; turned ail their horses out 
into yeung plantations, which were all 
ruined; stole every thing movezble; 
aud committed every species of de- 
vastation for eight or nine weeks that 
they retained there; for which I 
wever receiyed one penny as remu- 





neration, from that day to this. After 
this visitation, it was again demanded 
of me fo sign the paper. My answer 
was always the same. Still was I kept 
a prisoner; and when those who had 
entered into the agreement were sent 
io Scotland, I was forced by Justice 
Atkinson, and a company of the 
Buckinghamshire Militia, at the very 
point of the bayonet, into a coach, 
conveved on beard a tender, and con- 
ducted to Fort George, in which mi- 
litary garrison f was kept for a year 
and ten montis, where, by the lenient 
treatment | received, } lest the use of 
my limbs, and was reduced to the 
very verge of life; at the end of which 
time I was brought to London, and 
Ler Go on the 24th January, 1801, 
upon adreadful recognizance to sone 
immense amount, nof to return to Tre- 
land, and to reside in such part of 
Fagland as the King of England 
should, from time to time, appoint 
(and Middlesex was named) during 
the then war. 

| took a house at Southgate, in 
Middlesex, where I resided for halfa 
year; but having no land there, [ 
looked ont for a place with land, ta 
occupy my time. 1 found one to suit 
at Elstree. As I was a stranger, and 
as the rent amounted to 500i. a year, 
Lapplied to my old friend and com- 
panion, Sir Francis Burdett, who im- 
inediately became my security. There 
i lived for cue year, when, the treaty 
of Amiens taking place, I was desirous 
of returning to my own country, and 
applied to Sir Richard Ford, the ma- 
gistrate, before whom [ acknowledged 
the recognizance, to get it up. In 
vain.— After many fruitless efforts, he 
at length informed me, that it was 
determined NEVER to give it up, as 
long as I retained the power of living in 
the south of Iredand.—1 judged it better 
to part with Connor Vilie than be 
shut out from my country. I gota 
LICENCE to go to Ireland, and, on 
the Istof May, 1808, 1 let a Jease for 
ever of the place of my earlicst days, 
Whereupon, got up my recognizance 
immediatel;. i purchased for 40,000). 
Strom Lord Wellesley, the castie and 
estate of Dungan, within 2 few miles 
of Dublin, where I have resided with 
my family ever since, coming over 
occasionally to visit Sir F, Burdett, 
and a few other friends in England, 
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in four days, as quickly as T could 
travel. I wrote to the Duke of Port- 
land for permission to be admitted to 
my brother; I received his answer, at 
five o'clock next morning, 4y four 
King’s Messengers with a warrant to 
arrest me; and from my bed wasI 
taken to the house of Mr. Sylvester, 
and the: evening was I taken off for 
lreland. We landed about ten miles 
from Dublin, at night; I saved Mr. 
Sylvester and the Bow-street con- 
stable, my companion, from a watery 
grave, and conducted ‘them safe to 
Dublin, where we arrived at three 
o'clock in the morning. I now, for 
the first time since I left London, lay 
down, and had not been in my bed 
more than three hours, when Mr. 
Sylvester awaked me, to tell me that 
another King’s messenger bad, that 
moment, arrived from the Duke of 
Portland to take me back instantly to 
London. This was about seven o'clock 
in the morning; about twelve, Mr. 
Sylvester informed me, that Mr. 
Cooke desired to see me at the Castle. 
Mark the instability of fortune. Be- 
hold O'Connor brought by a constable 
19 have the liberty of being admitted 
to the presence of Mr. Edward Cooke! 
I did see him; the iuterview was not 
of lon; duration; the conversation 
was not of many words; but it is im- 
portant. JI asked him the meaning of 
these proceedings; what post-haste 
treason I had committed in the fotr 
days that I had travelled from Cork to 
London, about 400 miles. Hear his 
answer: “* We do not pretend to have 
any charge against you; but we know 
‘your power, and suspect your incli- 
nation; had my advice been taken, 
you should not have been brought to 
trial in Cork. My opinion was, that 
you should have heen kept in con- 
finement under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and it now ap- 
pears I was right.” Well, that after- 
noon, about two o'clock, I was obliged 
to set off back again towards London, 
where we arrived on the fourth morn- 
ing, having been forced to perform 
journies of nearly 1200 miles and cross 
the L[rish sea three times, in 18 days 
and nights; during the whole of which 
time ] never was permitted to take off 
my clothes, nor to lay down, for more 
than seven hours! | was kept in cus- 
tedy at the house of Mr. Sylvester till 
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my brother's acquittal at Maidstone, 
when we were both taken to Dublin, 
where we were lodged in the same 
prison-room, an the $d of June, 1798, 

In July a special commission was 
opened in Dublin, for the trial of all 
those against whom any charges had 
been exhibited; amongst whum nej- 
ther my brother nor 1 were. Three 
had been executed. Mr. Byrne, a 
relation of the Marchioness of Buck- 
ingham, was condemned, and was to 
be executed on the 24th of July. On 
Sunday, the 22d, soine negociation was 
set on foot, in a way never yet ascer- 
tained, between the government and 
some of the state prisoners in Dublin, 
of which it appears that neither my 
brother nor I had any intimation till 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dobbs and the 
Sheriff of Dublin, entered our apart- 
ment, and shewed us a paper, pur- 
porting to be an acquiescence on the 
part of seventy-three of the prisoners, 
to give information of any arms, am- 
munition, and plans of warfare; and 
to emigrate, on condition of a general 
amnesty, and of pardon for Mr. Byrne, 
who was to die that day, and for Mr. 
Oliver Bond, who was, at that mo- 
ment, on his trial, if he sHOULD be 
condemned. My brother and I de- 
clined entering into any agreement. 
Mr Byrne was ordered for instant 
execution, which instantly took place; 
Mr. Bond was to die on the Friday. 
We heard no more of the paper, till 
Thursday evening late; when the 
same Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by 
Mr. Samuel Nelson, one of the pri- 
soners from anotner of the prisons, 
came to that where my brother andl 
lay. All the prisoners were called 
together; Mr. Dobbs produced a 
letter he had just received from Mr. 
Cooke, stating, ‘‘ that if my brother 
and I would enter into a treaty with 
the government, by which we should 
engage to give every information in 
our power of all matters relating to 
the rebellion, and particularly our 
relations with foreign states, there 
should be a general amnesty, Mr. 
Bond should be pardoned, and we 
should be permitted to emigrate to 
any country not at war with England; 
but that if we persisted in onr refusal, 
military commissions should be issued 
in the north for the trial of the pri- 
soners there, the courts should proceed 
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in Dublin, and the yeomanry should 
remain on active duty!” We both 
refused. We said, #f there are any 
charges against us, proceed upon them. 
Why proceed against others, because 
we will not enter intoany negociation ? 
Wewent to our*own room, whither 

Mr. Dobles presently came. He re- 
presented te us the dreadiul scenes of 
slaughter and devastation that would 
follow close upon our declaration, It 
appears. that my brother, was influ- 
enced by these considerations, and to 
save an unarmed people, he consented 
to sacrifice himself; but IT heard these 
proposals and threats with a very dif- 
ferent car. My answer was, thal I set 
at defiznce all their machinations; that 
Ewas ready fo meet any charge that 
could be brought against me; but that 
Lnever would citer into any agree- 
ment with the Castle of Dublin curing 
Ev life. 

Nothing now was left unattempted 
to induce me by fair promises, or to 
intimidate me by the most alarming 
treats, to sign this agreement. Ad 
were unavailing. Atlength M:. Mars- 
den came, as if secretly and as a friend, 
to let me hnow what, dy chance, he 
bad heard at the Castle. That it was 
determined to seize my estate, if | did 
Kot comply.—My answer was, that I 
was prepared against every thing; 
thet i was absolute never to comply. 
fn cousequence of which, orders were 
dispatched to the officer commanding 
at Bandon, to send detachments of 
horse and foot to take possession of 
my house, which they did, to the 
ainount of hetween 2 and 300 men; 
they expelled four of my infant children, 
and my servants; the officers broke 
epen my cellars; drank gli my wine; 
they ordered the men to kiil my sheep 
and oxen, on whicit the whole party 
subsisted; they converted wy iron 
gates into shoes for their horses; they 
made firing of windows, doors, and 
frames of the house and offices; 
burned all my farming utensils; de- 
stroyed mv gardeiis, and the wall trees, 
the hot-house, green-house, and all 
the plants ; turned ail their horses out 
into yeung plantations, which were all 
ruined; stole every thing movexable ; 
and committed every species of de- 
vastation for eight or nine weeks that 
they remained there; for which I 
wevyer received one penny as remu- 
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neration, from that day to this. After 
this visitation, it was again demanded 
of me to sign the paper. My answer 
was always the same. Still was I kept 
a prisoner; and when those who had 
entered into the agreement were sent 
io Scotland, I was foreed by Justice 
Atkinson, and a company of the 
Buckinghamshire Militia, at the very 
point of the bayonet, into a coach, 
conveved on beard a tender, and con- 
ducted to Fort George, in which mi- 
litary garrison i was kept fur a year 
and ten months, where, by the lenient 
treatment | received, I lest the use of 
my limbs, and was reduced to the 
very verge of life; at the end of which 
time I was brought to London, and 
LET Go on the 24th January, 181, 

upon a dreadful recognizance to sotne 
ippmense amount, nof to return to Tre- 


land, and to reside in ssch part of 


Fagland as the King of England 
should, from time to time, appoirt 
(and Middlesex was named) during 
the then war. 

I took a house at Southgate, in 
Middlesex, where I resided for halfa 
year; but having no land there, I 
looked ont for a place with land, ta 
occupy my time. 1 found one to suit 
at Elstree. As I was a stranger, and 
as the rent amounted to 500i. a year, 
[applied to my old friend and com- 
panion, Sir Francis Burdett, who im- 
mediately became my security. There 
J lived for cue year, when, the treaty 
of Amiens taking place, [ was desirous 
of returning to my own country, and 
applied to Sir Richard Ford, the ma- 
gistrate, before whom f[ acknowledged 
the recognizance, to get it up. Jn 
vain.—After many fruitless efforts, he 
at length informed me, that it was 
determined NEVER to give it up, as 
long as I retained the power of living in 
the south of Ireland. —I judged it better 
to part with Connor Ville than be 
shut out from my country. I gota 
LICENCE to go to Ireland, and, on 
the Ist of May, 1808, I let @ lease for 
ever of the place of my earliest days, 
Whereupon, got up my recognizance 
immediatel;. i purchased for 40,000). 


trom Lord Wellesley, the castie and 


estate of Dungan, within 2 few miles 
of Dublin, where I have resided with 
my family ever since, coming over 
occasionally to visit Sir F. Burdett, 
and a few other friends in England, 
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where, though I have estates, 1 have 
never been known, directly or indi- 
rectly, tointerfere in any concerns of 
the country; I never attended a pub- 
Jic meeting or a public dinner; 
though I have many. friends, I seldom 
associate with any one but Sir F. Bur- 
dett and his family. 

My fortune is ample; and, neither 
{nor any one of my family ever eat 
one morsel ¢hut was not produced from 
our own estates. We never received 
any of the people’s money, in the 
shape of pensions and places, nor was 
auy man’s meal or comforts ever di- 
minished by one of us. Surely, then, 
I must be a most disloyal traitor! In 
fine, many, very many, of the people 
of Ireland love me; the militia was 
attached tome. I surrendered on the 
solemn faith of a proclamation, which 
faith, towards me, was broken; I pro- 
tected Captain Roche; I defended 
the judge; I saved Mr. Sylvester and 
the Bow-street constable. 

There is no kind of place that has 
not been os my own house, 
camps, guard-houses, taverns, and 
hotels; castles, wherries, packet- 
beats, messenger's houses, court- 
houses, bridewells, state-prison, (as 
they are called), tenders, garrisons, 
eons and, as a prisoner, have I 

een travelled about from my own 
house in the south to Carrickfergus 
‘jn the north of Ireland; from the 
western extremity of Wales, to Maid- 
stone, nearly the eastern extremity of 
England; from Dublin to Fort George 
in Scotland, within forty miles of 
John O'’Grot'’s House, to London; 
in mail-coaches, hackney-coaches, 
post-carriages, and carts; on foot and 
on horseback. And all because (for I 
know no other cause) that ten years 
before the French Revolution, I saw 
the absolute necessity of a Reform in 
the Commons in Ireland, which was ac- 
knowledged afterwards by the factions 
of England and Ireland; and because 
I would not consent to a legislative 
union, which I regarded as equally 
ruinous to both parts of the country. 

On the whole, then, let the people 
of England, now that they are in pos- 
session of their sober senses, decide be- 
tween my accusers and me; whether 
the laws were infringed by me, who 
have gone through every ordeal, who 
have always courted investigation and 
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enquiry; who for years NEVER CEASED 
TO DEMAND WRIAL; or by them, 
who sought the protection of a Bint 
OF INDEMNITY, passed by an assein- 
bly of which they themselves madea 
part? 





DeEaTHS IN AND NEAR LonDoy, 

Died.| At his lodgings in Pimlico, 
Mr. Sylvia, an Israelite, well known 
for his eccentric disposition. About 
45 years ago he used to attend the 
Royal Exchange, mounted upon a 
beautiful charger, with a servant, 
who held the horse during the time 
that his master transacted business, 
The Lord Mayor, conceiving it a 
nuisance fo introduce an animal of 
that description on the Exchange, 
one day ordered it to be taken away, 
and not brought thete again, which 
order was complied with. He lent 
5001. to Mr. Wilkes upon his bond, 
which he afterwards increased, in 
consequence of non-payment, to 
20001. and the bond was burnt. Mr. 
Sy!via was brother of the Jew who was 
murdered some years ago, in Carden- 
row, Chelsea, by his nephew, who was 
hanged in Cross-street, Bishopsgate- 
street. Through the death of his bro- 
ther, he got about 20001. The life of 
this extraordinary being would fill a 
volume with curious facts and anec- 
dotes. 

At his house in Pall Mall, aged 62 
years, the Right Hon. William Wind- 
ham, of Felbrig, Norfolk, M.P.—[A 


Jurther account will be given in our 


next, | 

At his house, at Brompton, Louis 
Schiavonetti, Esq. The remains of 
Mr. Schiavonetti have been deposited 
in a vault in Paddington church-yard, 
they were followed by his brother, 
N. Schiavonetti, Dr. Black, Rev. Mr. 
Smith, A. Cardon, and —— Perry, 
Esq. The pall was supported by the 
president, B.West, W. Sharp, I. Scott, 
C. Warren, W. Bromley, and E. 
Scriven, Esqs. the four latter gentle- 
men being the oldest members of 
the Calcographic Society. Severaj 
other persons of respectability, not 
immediately connected with the arts, 
attended to do honour to the memory 
of this excellent artist. 

At York-place, Kingsland-road, 
aged 79, Mr. John Cooke, formerly of 
Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CUMBERLAND. 

S\an improvement in weaving, a 
£% double damask table-cloth has 
been woven at Whitehaven for the 
Countess of Lonsdale, which is 
thought, by good judges, to surpass, 
in point of workmanship, any thing of 
the kind ever produced in that part of 
the country. It is four yards and a 
half in Jeugth, and three yards anda 
quarter in breadth; the centre exhi- 
bits the family arms, with a border of 
the most exquisite fancy. The buds 
of roses are said to be such as would 
“* breathe fragrance all around,” were 
it possible for the artist to assist them 
with the tints of nature. In fact, the 
loom itself, the beauty of tie fabric, 
and the amplitude of the table-cloth, 
exceeds cvery thing that can be shewn 
jn the north of England. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.| At his house, in Colyton, 
in Devonshire, Captain Henry Wil- 
son, late of the Henourable Kast India 
Company's ship Warley, whose name 
is in the recollection of the public, as 
connected with that most interesting 
narrative, published from his journa!, 
of the shipwreck and providential pre- 
servation of the crew of the Antelore 
Packet, on the Pelew Islands, 1723. 
On which occasion his intrepidity, 
discretion, and talents, as a com- 
mander, shone forth in a manner 
which has rarely been excelled. The 
most remarkable instance of his abi- 
lities appears, when, unarmed by 
authority or power, he was able to 
persuade his people to destroy ali the 
spirituous liquors remaining on the 
wreck; scarcely any governor ever 
produced a greater act of self-denial 
for the public good. His compre- 
hensive understanding and _perse- 
vering industry raised him, through 
every gradation of a seaman’s life, to 
the highest post in his own line; and 
he had the honour to be second in 
command to Commodore Sir N. 
Dance, when Adiniral Linois, in an 
80-gun ship, with two frigates, was 
baffled and discomfited bya ficet of 
East Indiamen. In private life he 
was a firm and benevolent friend, a 
kind parent, and died a pious Chris- 
tian. Captain Wilson had not long 
enjoyed his retirement at Colyton; 


and, but for the distance, his remains 
would have been interred near those 
of his friend, Prince Lee Boo, who 
accompanied him from the Pelew 
Islands, but was unhappily taken off 
by the small-pox, and is buried at 
Rotherhithe. 
KENT. 

The friends of Reform in Canter- 
bury have lately had a meeting in the 
High-street of that city, opposite the 
Guildhall, Mr. William Chalk in the 
chair,—who called upon the meeting 
to follow the noble example of the 
electors of Westminster at their late 
meeting, ‘‘ who, in the presence of an 
army, and under the controul of the 
very men whose proceedings they were 
compelled to reprobate and condemn, 
conducted themselves with the great- 
est propriety."—Mr. Wim. Frend fol- 
lowed, and, in a speech of great force, 
proposed various resolutions respecte 
ing the House cf Commons, J. G. 
Jones, and Sir F. Burdett, a petition 
to the House, and an address to the 
patriot in the Tower—all of which 
were highly approved of. Mr. Fread 
introduced the address to Sir Francis 
by observing, that he had known him. 
for niore than twenty years; that he 
had a princely fortune, which he spent 
ina princely manner; that he never 
aimed at distinguishing himself by 
driving on a coach-box, but employed 
himself as a man of study and a gen- 
tleman. “ But,” said Mr. Frend, ** his 
great crime is, that he goes into the 
House of Commons and there speaks 
his mind, without considering whether 
the proposer of the question is in or 
out of power! All he wishes is, that 
the House of Commons should inquire 
into the modes of expending the pub- 
lic money; that a member of parlia- 
ment should not be runnisg into a mi- 
nister’s parlour in the morning to know 
how he should vote in the evening — 
Nor does he go into a nobleman’s par- 
lour, to consult whether the vote he is 
to give will affect his own or any other 
party. No: he considers. only the 
propriety of the question as it affects 
the English nation.” A vote of cen- 
sure on the mayor, for refusing to call 
a cominon-hall, was then carried: 
aiter which the inhabitants, who had 
conducted themselves throughout 
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with moderation and firmness, peace- 
ably departed to their homes. 

The following paper was put into 
Mr.'Frend’s hands at the above meet- 
ing of reformists :— 


Roman and Christian Pats iotism united, 
or a Sceripiure Specimen of noble Op- 
position to arbitrary Power. 

THE ANCIENT MAGNA-CHARTA [LEADED 

BY THE APOSTLE PAUL 

The chief captain commanded him to be 
brought to the castle, and bade that he 
should be examined by scourging; and as 
they bound him with thongs, Paul said unto 
the centurion that stood by,—Is it lawful 
for you to scourge a man that isa Roman, 
and uncondemned (that is without a trial.) 
—Acts, 22, 25. 

And the high-priest, Annan'as com- 
manded them that stovud by to smite him 
(Paul) on the mouth. Then Paul said unto 
him, God shal! smite tix re thou whited 
wall; for sittest thou to ji 1¢ge me alier the 
law, and comniaudes ‘me to be sm itten 
CONTRARY to law.— dete, 2 23,2; 

At another time, when the magict? ates 
began to be ashamed_of their conduct, and 
wished for the apostles to be privately let 
out of prison, Paui nobiy said,—They have 
beaten us openly uncondemned, being Ro- 
mans, and cast us into prison, and now do 
they thrust us out privily : uay, verily, but 
let them come themscives and fetch us 
out.—Aets, 16, 37 

British Christians! an examp! ec so 
iar is ce ty your imitation, 

INCOLNSHIRE,. 

A few evenings since, so carly as 
half-past cight o'clock, Mr. Nicholls, 
a respectable farmer, of Toft, near 
Bourn, was stopped, on his return 
from Stamford market, by a highway- 
man, who robbed him of about 16}. in 
bank bills. The offender was on foot, 
and armed with an extremely large 
cudgel, which Mr. Nicholls, as he ap- 
proached him on the road, (near ihe 
sixth mile-stone trom Stamford) ob- 
served with some surprise, but little 
suspected the use to which it was 
about to be put. On the two meeting 
the robber seized the reins of Mr. 
Nicholis’s horse, an-! demanded Mr. 
N.’s money, who, not believing him 
to be in earnest, said, ** Poh, poh, you 
don't mean to rob me:” to which the 
fellow replied, **{ do, Sir; your mo- 
ney or your life I will have; [ am in 
distress, and have not a farthing to 
help myself with.” After some fur- 


ther parley, in which the man spoke 
threatenivgly, but never swore ner 
used gross ‘janguage, Mr. Nicholls de. 
livered his pocket-book, contaiain 

about 2Sl. The robber opened the 
book, deliberately and cautiously 
looked over the bank-bifls; and, upon 
Mr. Nicholls representing that that 
was all the moncy he had to assist him 
on a journey he was taking, and beg- 
ging to have some of it returned, 
after a short time he gave him hack 
two oue pound bills! He thes quitted 
his hold; and the parties had pro- 
eeeded 20 or 30 yards, in opposite 
directions, when) Mr. Nicholls called 
to the robber, that he might a: well 
give back the pocket-book, which 
would be of no value to him— 
“ Well,” said the fellow, returning to 
meet Mr. N. “ there it is; and here's 
a ten- pound bill tea more than | want.” 
Ele actually thereupon re-delivered 
the book and bill, and soon alter was 
out of sight. 

NORFOLK. 

The first stene of the new bridge at 
Carrow was laid, on the 26th April, by 
the mayor, Thomas Back, Esq. This 
communication with the Yarmouth 
road, and the intended'excavation of 
Butter Hills, willsoon give the city of 
Norwich great advantages. The esti- 
mate for the building auother bri dge at 
the iron foundry e P Messrs. Aggs and 
Co. amounts to 7,4074, besides the per- 
mancut expense of lighting and keep- 
ing the streets in repair, notwithstaud- 
ing which the subscription is full 
The erection of a third new bridge, at 
the Duke's Palace, is also in conteni- 
plation: the loan for this will probas 
bly be soon filled, as there is a pros- 
pect of the subscribers being paid a 
good per centage for their iioney. 

IRELAND. 

Died.) Aged no less than 121 
vears, at Drumgoolin, near Rathfry 
Land, Sarah Malcolinson. She was 
the life in different jeases taken out 
in 1694, at about one shilling the 
acre. 

On the Copeland Island, near Do- 
t naghewer, M. Stratton, aged 105. She 
applied herselt to her wheel, and spun 
till within a few davs of her death, 
and retained her faculties to the. last 
mowent. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
May 23, to JunE 28, 1810, inclusive. 
[Extracted from the London Gazette. |-—--The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


BBOT T. Market Deeping, Lincola, 

innholder, (Lambert and Co. Hatton- 
garden). Arrowsmith G. Little Carter- 
jane, Doctors’: Commons, money-scrivener, 
(Mitton and Co. Knight-Rider-street). Al- 
dridge J. Nelson-square, surgeon, (Arrow- 
smith, Devonshire-street), Ackerley S. 
Liverpool, woollen-draper, (Cooper and 
Co.) Allen J. W. Paradise-row, corn- 
chandler, ( fucker, Bartlett’s-buildings). 

Browne J. Threadneedle-street, money- 
scrivener, (Kearsey and Co. Bishopsgate- 
within), Brookes T. Banwell, Somerset, 
tailor, (Hutchinson and Co. Lincoln’s Inn). 
Bowler W. Castle-street, Southwark, hat- 
manufacturer, (Bennet, Dean’s-court), 
Bott J. Birmingham, snuffer-maker, (Bod- 
field, Hind-court). Bainbridge T. Man- 
chester, muslin-manufacturer, (Milne and 
Co.Inner Temple). Barrat S. Roll’s-build- 
ings, jeweller, (Burgess, Great Portland- 
street). Bucknell W. Kirby-street, watch- 
manufacturer, (Orchard, Hatton-garden). 
Burnett W. North Petherion, Somerset, 
baker, (Blake, Took’s-court, Carey-street). 
Brearley W. Birmingham,money-scrivener, 
(Barber, Fetter-lan¢). Burford J. White- 
ehapel-road, glass and earthenwere-seller, 
(Sweet and Co. King’s Bench-walks). 

Critchley J. Nottingham, draper, (Ras- 
sell, Lant-street). Canning H. Broad-str, 
merchant, (Shawes and Co. Tudor-street). 
Coleman J. Silver-street, Golden-square, 
tallow-chandler, (Gale, Bedford-street). 
Carter J. Stockton, dealer and chapman, 
(Sloper and Co, Montague-street). Caith- 
ness T. New Bond-street, watch-maker, 
(Mason, Foster-lane).. Cooper V. New 
Bond-street, milliner, (Chambers, Furni- 
val’s-Inu), Corterill E. Vine-str. Liquor- 
pond-street, bacon-merchant, (Hammond, 
-Hatton-garden). Cook R. Little St. James- 
street, victualter, (Cowburn, Hare-court). 

Dougan T. Bread-street, warehouseman, 
(Palmer and Co. Copthall-court), Duck- 
worth H. Liverpool, merchant, (Wilson, 
Temple). Duncan W. and A. Liverpool, 
drapers, (Hurd, King’s-Bench-Walks). 
Dove R. Monmouth- street, victualler, 
(Whitton, Great James-street). Davies R. 
Bermondsey, Jeather-dresser, (Tyler and 
Co. Southwark). Dutton J. Hillsley, 
Gloucester, shopkeeper, (James, Gray’s- 
Inn-square). 

Easton S. Dover, brandy - merchant, 
(Cobb, Clemenr’s-Inn). Emmett H. J. 
and J. Gerrard-street, tailors, (Jones and 
€o. Covent-garden). Evered A. Lower- 
Grosvenor-street, wine-merchant, (Toosey, 
St. Martin’s-lane), Evans E. Neath, Gla- 
morgan, shopkeeper, (Whitcombe and Co. 
Serjegat’s-Ian). 


Fea T. Crown-court, Threadneedle-str. 
merchant, (Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s- 
buildings). Frost G. Gateshead, Durham, 
victualler, (Bell and Co, Bow-lane). For- 
ster W. Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
coach-maker, (Langley, Plumtree-street), 
Field W. North-green, Worship-street, 
chip-hat manufacturer, (Harding, Primrose- 
street). Farrell C. Gosport, slop-seller, 
(Dyne, Serjeant’s-Inn), Fuller R. Deal, 
shopkeeper, (Russell, Lant-street). 

Graham A. J. Liverpool, master-mariner, 
(Battye, Chancery-lane). Gray D. Long 
Melford, Suffolk, grocer, (Leigh aud Co. 
Pridge-street). _ Gaerlach G. H. London- 
street, (Palmer’and Co. Copthall-ccurt). 
Grayson C. Liverpool, ship-builder, (Black- 
stock, Paper-buildings). 

Harrison E. Clifford’s-Jnn, merchant, 
(Jacobs; Holbourn-court). Herron G. 
Berniondsey-street, fellmonger, (Sherwood, 
Cushion-court). Hackworth M. Felling, 
Durham, anchorsmith, (Atkinson, Chan- 
cery-lane), Hewitt D. Stoke Newington, 
carpenter, (Harvey, Cursitor-str.). Hackney 
S$. Dowgate-hill,- rag-merchant, (Silver, 
Aldersgate-street). Hunter A. Litile Port- 
land-street, coach-maker, (A’Beckett and 
Co. Broad-strect). 

Joues A. St James’s-street, milliner, 
(Lenten and Co. Gray’s-Inn), Jarvis F. 
Bath, viotualler, (Highmore, Bush-lane). 
Jackson S. Bermondsey-street, woolstapler, 
(Wright, Dowgate-hill). 

Kiunear J. Liverpoo!, merchant,(Cooper 
and Co. Southam pton-buildings). 

Lovett J. Cclchester, grocer, (Naylor, 
Great Newport-street). Linsord T. Cheap- 
side, silversmith, (Taylor, Old-street road.) 

Mash J. Red-Lion-passage, potatoe-mer- 
chant, (Crosse, Providence-row). Mooge J. 
Mark-lane, brandy-merchant, ( Bovill, New 
Bridge-street). Meanley J. Rochdale, iron- 
monger, (Rosser and Son, Bartletu’s- build- 
ings). 

Nelson J. Liverpool, tailor, (Meddow- 
croft, Gray’s-Inn). Newman W. Canter- 
bury-square, merchant, (Richardson, New- 
Inn). : 

Oakley W. Overend W. & Oakley W.S. 
Church-street, Southwark, wool-staplers, 
(Oakley, Martin’s-lane). Osborne W. 
Dalby-terrace, City-road, buildér, (Annes - 
ley and Co. Angel-court). Oakley J. Sr. 
John-street, bedstead-maker, ( Kiss, Printer- 
street, Blackfriars). 

Post W. Bristok, carver, (James, Gray’s- 
Inn-square). Perks S. Walsall, Stafford, 
factor, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). Pul- 
ford J. Hoo Mill, Haselor, miller, (Shep- 
hard and Co. Bedford row). Polley J. New 
Bend-street, furniture-printer, (Sweet and 
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520 Prices of Dock, and Fire-office, Shares. 


€o. King’s-Bench-Walks). . Poulter W. 
Upper-Thames strect, wholesale-stationer, 
(Blandford, Mitre-court- buildings). Parker 
J. Gunthorpe, Norfolk, merchant, (Balla- 
ehey, Capel-court), Parker M. Ripon, 
York, shopkeeper, (Exley and Co. Furni- 
val’s-lun). Pickard W. Little Moorfields, 
breeches- maker, (Young, Vine- street). 
Pickman R. Dockhead, Surry, china and 
~glassman, (Navior, Great Newpori-strcet). 
Parken D. Exeter, flour-merchant, (Wil- 
liams, Austin-friars). Pearson W. Chis- 
well-street, paper-hanger, (i’rior, Copthall- 
court). Perkins J. Queen-street, whose- 
sale-stationer, (Russell, Lant-street). Par- 
nell W. Stoney-lane, brewer, (Hall and 
Co. Salter’s-Hall). Pownall W. Bristol, 
dealer, (Ganell, Lincoln’s-Inn). 

Rogers R. Strand, merchant, (Bourdillon 
and Co. Little Friday-street). Rawson E. 
Clement’s-lane, carpenter, (Noy and Co. 
Mincing-lane). Richardson T. Halifax, 
dyer, (Wiglesworth, Gray’s-Inn). Rout- 
ledge, E. sen. and Routledge E. jun. Bar- 
rockside, Cumberland, drevers, (Mounsey, 
Staple-Inn). Roberts W. E. Liverpool, 
woollen-draper, (Windle, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row). Robson G. Lauvaster, linen- 
draper, (Windle, John-street, Bedford- 
tow). Revell G. Poplar, bricklayer, (Evitt 
and Co. Haydon square). Kose J. sen. and 
Rose J. jun. Symon’s Wharf, Tooley-str. 
provision-merchants, (Bourdillon and Co. 
Little Friday-street). Ross H. Kingston- 
upon-Hull, merchant, (Sykes and Co. 
New-Inn). Russel P. Sheerness, slopseller, 
(Isaacs, Bury-street). 

Sparks W. Castle-street, currier, (Bower, 
Clifford’s-Inn). Skirven J. James-street, 
Westminster, (Freame, Great Queen-str ). 
Stonebridge W. Colchester, grocer, (Til- 
son, Chatham-place). Salter R. Batheas- 


[June 


ton, Somerset, baker, (Highmore, Bush- 
Jane). Sutton E. Houndsditch, butcher, 
(Wilde, Warwick-square). Simpson J, 
Ross, Hereford, innholder, ( Meredith and 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Smith W. and J. 
Stapleford, Hertfoyd, timber-merchants, 
(Giles, Great Shire-lane). Saunders T, 
Borough Market, builder, (Sweet and Co. 
King's Bench-Walks). Say C. Falmouth, 
Merchant, Reardon and Co. Corbett-court, 
Gracechurch-strect). Scott J. P. Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne, grocer, (Bell and Co. Bow- 
lane). Swam J. Ramsgate, bricklayer, 
(Bigg, Hattougarden). Sheldon R. H. 
Neville’s-court, Fetter-lane, —_jeweller, 
(Dawson and Co. Warwick-street). Simp- 
son J. and Fairman W.G. Old ’Change, 
factors, (Pullen, Fore-street). Smith J. 
St. Joha-street, Jath-render, (Lamb, Al- 
dersgate-street ). j 

Thomson J. Philpot-lane, provision- 
broker, (Boswell, Saint Michael’s-alley). 
‘Tipping G. B. Wormwood-street, mer- 
chant, (Lamb, Aldersgate-street). Trott D. 
Old 'Change, calico-printer, (Wilde, jun. 
Castle-street). Tabart B. Bond-street, 
bookseller, (Hannam, Great Piazza,Covent- 
garden). ‘Tripp J. Bristol, woollen-draper, 
(James and Co. New-Inn). M‘TVaggart P. 
London, broker, (Wansbrough, Warnford- 
court). 

Wyllie J. Copthall-court, merchant, 
(Barrow, Threadneed!e-street). Whitting- 
han W. Lynn, Norfolk, printer, (Vander- 
com and Co. Bush-laue). Woolcombe W. 
sen. and Woolcombe W. jun. Rotherhithe, 
ship-builders, (Wilde, jun. Castle-street). 
Woodward T. Ride, Suffolk, shopkeeper, 
(Giles, Great Shire-lane): Wightman J. 
George-street, haberdasher, (Surman, Gol- 
den-square). Whittam L. Newport-market, 
potatoe-imerchant, (Chabot, Crispin-street.) 
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PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 


WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


Grand Junction Canal, 3102. per share. 

Wilts and Berks ditto, 59/. ditto. 

Kennet and Avon di.to, 47/. ditte. 

Huddersfield ditto, 40/. ditto 

Lancaster ditto, 271. 10s. ditto. 

Grand Surrey ditto, 772. ditte. 

Croydon ditto, 4f/ ditto 

Ellesmere ditto, 79. ditto. 

Rochdale ditto, 514. ditto. {prem. 

Worcester and Birmingham, 8J. per share 

Leeds and Liverpool, 190/. per share. 

Grand Union, 102. per share prem. 

Leicestershire & Northamptonshire Union, 
152/. per share. 

Lendon Dock, 1564/. per cent. 

West-India ditto, 1767. ditto. 

East India ditto, 194/. ditto. 

Commarcial ditto, 90/. per share prem. 


[June 22, 181@. 
East London Water Works, 2311. per sh. 
West Middlesex ditto, 2314. ditto 

South London, ditto, 1384. ditto. 

Kent ditto, 40/. per share prem. 
Manchester and Salford, 200/. ditto. 
Colchester, 55d. ditto. 

Yortsmouth and Farlington, 241. ditto: 
Sirand Bridge, 1. per share discount. 
Vauxhall ditto, 2. ditto. 

Commercial Road, 40/. per share prem. 
Dover Street, ditto 82. ditto. 

Globe Fire and Life Insurance, 1301, pr. sh. 
Albion ditto, 601. ditto 

Imperial Fire Insurance, 80/. ditto 

Rock Life Assurance, 21s. per share prem, 
Hope, 5s. per share discount. 

Eagle, 10s. ditto. 

Atlas, par. 


L, Wore and Co. Canal, Dock, § Stock Brokers 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


FANE warm weather, in the months of Apri! and May, havitig been unfortunately 

succeeded by a long drought, has beer the cause of some serious apprehensions 
in several of the corn Alistricts; however, though there bas been but little rain in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, yet we are happy to hear, from many parts of the country, 
aacd,those of the principal corn districts in particular, that many heavy showers, attended 
with thunder and lightning, have fa'len, and the crops are consequently much im- 
proved. Near the metropclis, the pasiure lands, and those intended for mowing, stili 
continue unusally backwaré, as it cannot be said there is any where a full bite The 
clovers, and most of the sown grasses, are tolerably good; and most of the growing 
crops have resumed an healthy appearance.—Cai ule of Pall <orts sell high. 


Price of meat in Smithfield Market:—Beef, 5s 4d. to 6s. 8d ;—Mutton, 5s. 4d. to 
€s.;--Veal, 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d: ;—Pork, 4s. 4d. to 7s. 8d.—Lamb, 7s. to 8s, 8d. 


Middlesex, June 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended June 16, 1810. 







































































INLAND COUNTIES. . MARITIME COUNTIES. 
we Kye ,Barley | Oats | Wheat; Rye , Barley Oats. 
Pes dis. die. aie. & s. djs. dj's. dls. .d. 
Middsx.|116 0] 51 10] 5S 9] S32 UjKssem ...e.ee0 117 C0} 47 0! 40 10133 4 
Surrey |122 4; 54 0 46 O} 37 48iKent ...06.00-/107 | 58 0}-42+ 9/30 6 
lertford] 104 4) 56 8) 42 Of 1 OfiSussex ...4../115 Co /51 0 
Bedford [105 4 43 2129 4tSuffolk ......|115 0 143 1/27 7 
Hontin.j110 4/—_-_]} 43 0] 26 «GilCambridge ...,{111 8 140 5/21 & 
Noriha. 111 4) 70 9} 41 4/25 2HNorfolk ....../i11 4) 50 6) S6 4/25 6 
Ruriand{i14 6 | 47 S27 7HLiacoln ......|107 €) 53 6) 44 10/24 7 
Beicest [169 1} 65 10} 45 7) 29 2iYork .......-j102 0} 68 0! S59 5)/26 0 
Notting. 114 '8) 65 G| 43 6) 31 WHDurham ......1107 Sj} 97 Ta 0 
Derby | 99 4) ———j) 45 0) 33) Of) Northumberland) 95 10) 58 7) 48 Vi 
Stafford [119 (| 31 111 56 OWCuinberland ../164 71 67 4) 53 631 9 
Salop |126 5! 84 2j 64 C| 36 4{|Westmorland . ./116 11] 72 0} 57 7| 33 1 
Herefor!i42 S| 64 0} 56 4) 96 SiiLancaster .5..{115 7 51 6,32 2 
Wor'st. |139 111 63 4] 55 10) 57) WiChester ......4409 7 — 155 4 
Warwic|i27 | $6 7) 85 4j/Flint .....ee.|/1oL @}——} 67 2) 
Wilts [112 16. ——| 45 4) 55 GDenbigh ..../121 C1 64 054 4 
Berks (119 a 40 10] 35 oflAngiesea...... ———! 42 0/21 0 
Oxford [116 8 142 7] 52 OWlCarnarvon ..,./103 4-———! 50 0/25 4 
Bucks ||1¢ 6 | 42 10] Sl Gf Merioneth .. "hos Oj—__—|_5S 0.27 2 
Brecon {155 111 99 21 66 4] 32) ONCardigan . 1500103 6|—_—_—| 50 0118 8 
Monigo.| i276 | a6 0} 351) 2hHPembroke ....| 92 | 47 7119 0 
Radnor. lis9 G\—_-——-} 62 5} S29 Carmarthen....{114 Oj -——| 57 4| 19 4 
(slamorgan ....) 154 i \31 4 
— Gloucester pes * 33 0} ———{ 50 2,33 8 
Somerset. «fle i eae | 55 2) 04 °Q 
Av erage of England and [¥ales. Monmouth 46 2j——~-| 70 6 —— 
Wheat 116s.10d skye 64s. 10d.; Barlev Devon seeey.e.fl2t &|— —! 51 s|s2 0 
49s. 74.; Oats 30s 4d.; Beans fiCormwall...... pi is | 52 826 8 
55s. | Ad. Pease 57s. 4d.3 Oatmeal RRR 2 24 * Ghnenaaee 48 oe 
6d. Hilants ....000.4122 SJ, 46 71314 


EE 


BILL of MORTALITY, from MAY 93 to JUNE 26, 1810. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. | } 2 and 5 - 250| 60 and 70 -158 
Males 1160)... | Males, 1160 ? 4, at qj Sand 10. 140 7O and 80 -123 
Female. 1128 4 ““"" | Females 979 (~ { § ' 10 and 20 - 81480 and 90 - 44 
Whereof have died under two y naa 5472 2 SQ0 and oO 124190 and10®- 2 

a | mo , ot and 40 - 251 
Peck Loaf, 5s $d, 5:.8d. 53.8d. 5s.$d. 53.8d. ; 4u and 50 - 22g 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 4) per lb. | + 50 and 60 « 187 


Universar Mas, Vou. XIII. 3 U 
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Bad Example, productive of as many vir- 
tues as vices, a tale, 204, 289, 362, 459. 

Bailey, Nathaniel, query respecting, 388. 

Bankruptcies, monthly list of, 85, 172, 
260, 349, 486, 519. 

Baron Maseres, query respecting a pam- 
phiet of, 451. 

Barns, Joshua, his account of a race of 
pygimies, 39, 95, 184, 277, 358. 

Bausset’s Life of Fenelon, review of, 302, 
388, 472. 

Bedfordshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
434. 

Belcher, Mr. James, short biographical 
sketch of, 171. 

Berkshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
259, 345, 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 87, 175, 263, 
351, 439, 521. 

Biographical Sketches — James Elphin- 
stone, Esq. 63-—— Dr. Pike, 158 — Mr. 
James Belcher, 171—Caleb Whitefoord, 
Esq. 234—Ferdinand Von Schill, 411— 
Dr. John Law, late Bishop of Elphin, 
415—The Chevalier D’Eon, 495. 

Bonaparte, dissolves his marriage with the 
Empress Josephine, 71—His marriage 
with a princess of Austria, 524, 
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Beoks, new, published in January, 75-- 
in February, 152—-March, 246—April, 
331—May, 425—June, 509. 

Borlase, Rey. George, short memoir of, 

Branscomb, Sir James, death of, 83. 

Brass Vessels, to preserve pure, 231. 

Bread, prices of, 87, 175, 268, 551, 439, 
521. 

British Institution, transactions of this 
society, 225, 490. 

Broom, process for converting it into flax, 
60. 

Budget of Blunders, a new farce, account 
of, 144. 

Burdert, Sir Francis, his motion in the 
House of Cummons for the discharge of 
Gale Jones, who had been committed to 
Newgate, by the Speaker’s warrant, for 
libei and breach of privilege, 527—« 
Publishes a letter to his constituents, 
denying the power of the House to im- 
prison in cases like that of Jones, 328—— 
This letter declared a libel upon the 
House, ib —Ordered to be committed to 
the Tower, ib.—Sir Francis resists the 
execution of the Speaker's warrant, 529 
A circumstantial narrative of the events 
that succeeded the vote of the Commons 
for his commitment, 334—His house 
forcibly entered, and himself seized and 
conveyed to the Tower, escorted by a 
military force, 357—Account given by 
the Serjeant at Arms to the House of 
Commons of the circumstances attend- 
ing the execution of the warrant, 338— 
Letter from Sir Francis to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 340—Petition 
of the electors of Westminster to the 
House of Commons on the imprison- 
ment of their representative, 341—Their 
letter to Sir Francis, 342-—-His Answer, 
£45—Meetings in London, Middlesex, 
and various paits of the country to take 
these proceedings inte consideration, 417 
—Petitions to parliament for the release 
of Sir Francis, and fora reform of par- 
liament, 419—The Speaker and Serjeant 
at Arms served with notices of actions at 
common law, by Sir Francis, for an ille- 
gal arrest, 421—Mr. Sheriff Wood's nar- 
rative of the proceedings relative to the 
arrest of Sir Francis, 429—-He is released 
from the Tower, 506—Public rejoicing 
on the occasion, 507, 
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Burdon, Mr. remarks on his letter in last 
volume, 92. 

in reply io the remarks, 277. 

on the necessity of moderate 
parliamentary reform, 281 

Burus,, Robert, the confession of faith of, 
296 





-— 





C and K, final, on the use of, 93, 304, 442. 

Calcographic Society, formation of the,490 

Cambridgeshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
85. 

Caledonian Horticultural Society, 57. 

Canal, Dock, Brewery, Fire and Life tn- 
surance Shares, prices of, 86, 174, 262, 
550, 453, 52 

Canons of Scandal, 353. 

Catalogu: Raisoanée, or an account of the 
statues, busts, &c. i: the Gallery \ul- 
tiques, Paris, (9, 110, 59, 207, 452. 

Catastropiie, shockir ig, 166. 

Catholics, petitions to the House of Com- 
mons in ‘fav sur of, 148. 

Characters in Imiation of Bishop Farle’s 
Micro-cosinogia shy, 11, 3+ 

yhatham, the kari o", presents to the hing 
a narrative of his proceeding as coin- 
mand i Walcheren Ex- 
pedition, 
Commons on this subject, 151, 24 





Copy of the narrative, i56—His conduct 
severely sere bv the Commons, 
240,2 ‘ »—Resigns his employments in tlie 





state, 040--Se- 2 Ww aici _— tion, 

Chelten a improvements at, 4 

Chess, queries res 
at this game, 468 

Chimnies, improved method of cleansing, 
as 


Clarke, Mr. Joseph, si 


cting certam sit uati ons 








sf cup presente 





to him by the incorporated companies of 


Newca:tle-upon-lyne, 259. 
Clavi-Cy!inder, a new musical instrument, 
account of, 156 
Clergy, inferior, reasons for augment 
their livings, 274. 
Cobalt, discovery of a mine of, 230. 
College, the mere feliow of a, characteristic 
sketch of, 443. 
Col! ingwood, Admiral Lord, death of, 549. 
Censcientious Kooksiealer, an anecdote, 
$01. 

Constable, Mr. his meritorious exertions to 
establish a life-boat at the Humber, 4 
Corn, average prices of, 86, 174, 262, 550, 

4358, 521 
Corpulence, cursory Remarks on, review 
of, 213. 


Correspondents, notices to, 75, 166, 246, 


Covent-Garden Theatre, account of the 
performances at, 145, 498. + , 

Criminal from lost Honour, a tale, 10. 

Critic by Professiun, a characteristic sketch, 
182. 





—Debaic inthe House of 











Criticism—-Observations on the Movements 
of the Britis: Army is Spain, 4’ —H yp. 
dis’ Viling. Curate — other Poems 45, 
12 —Dalias Not at Home ‘a W v vil 
ou intollerarnce, 0, 126—Biack Koek 
House, 125—Cur-ory “4 rmiarks on Cor- 
pulence, 215—Mrs. Ware's Poems, 216 
—Keogh’s Veto, 219—Bausset’s Life of 
Fenelon, 302, 388, 472—Th-+ Sorrows 
of Seduction, 07-—Guy's Schooi ‘seo. 
graphy, ib.—The Prison of Mottauban, 

397—Elegy to the Mem lory ¢ f {lomas 
Paine, by Clio Rickm 4° 1—P i atrs 
Lowir Word, 481-1 , } ’ 
ment, or ithe ffealthful Co ci y ouk, 
487 

Crito, character of, 116. 

Cumberland, the Duke of, attem t made 
© assassinate him, 5 





Cuiwen, Me. J. on the 2 surdsty of the 
usual represeiia ious of « 5 220 
Dalla:’s ** Not at Fiome,” review of, 49. 
PD nter, on A uCai ic oi 8 
Dav Me. account of a cal 
uches vo shen u tal bod he 
celivered by him tothe Royal Society, 
OL, 
Death, on the fear of, 883. 
D'Eon, rbe Chevaiivr, memotis of the life 
of, 495 
: 1 , 
Derby, Mrs. Deborah, short account of, 
4 
Devil’s Hiorns and Tail, the absurdity of 
h re presensaiions, SS 


Devonshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
Dougias, Alexander, Esq. short memoir 

of. 346, 
Draw:ngs, 


ser 





lead pencil, hew to pre- 





aud Prints, a composition for 
arnishing, 408. 
Dreams, an essay on, 





Ecclesisttical Impropriators, reasons for 
their eo mages, 4 the livings or the in- 
ferior clerg Ry 

Elphinstone, Tan 1es, Esq. biographical 
sketch of, 6 

Essex, occurrences and deaths in, 259, 454. 

uph mony character of, 117. 

ng, irregular ode to, 120. 

ibition of Paint-ngs, account of, 406. 

xpensiveness of the Dress of the Students 











in oy Universities, on the, 12, 183. 
Family, an extraordinary increase of, 168. 
Fenelon, brief analysis of his treatise on the 

Education of daughters, 5 
an interesting account of the 

mode pursued by. him in the edugation 

of the Duke of Burgundy, 118 
——— Eausset’s : Life’ of, review of, 

502; 388, 472 
Account of a visit which the 
Abbéde Dieu made to, 574. 
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Files, a substitute for, 49 

Filtration of Water, improvements in the, 
231. 

Fire, a liquid for instantly extinguishing, 


we 





Fitzroy, Lady, death of, 169 
Flax, proces: 3 ‘fot 3 waking 
and various other #7g 





m broom, €0, 
table suvstances 





aQa 
494. 


Floating Gar? ens, account of, 177. 


Flower, Mrs. death of, 404. 
Flowers and Vegetables, mode of preserv- 
ing, 318, <9 


Fetus, extraordinary, 61. 
Four Letters from —— to» —— Esq. 209, 


France, literary and scien ific news of, 62, 





sate of, $19, 410, 507. 


x i . . ¢ . + f 
Fee Knights, a new drama, account of, 








y the Brit shy 








French National k: 
French Expo-é-, M 
to the Senate o 
f ,and the t as $ h > 2} 
Bb . Parliament, Ivsis and com- 
pet mw. OF th Cul » VO 7s | 
Frean Wat in the Mi e of the Se a, 179. 
Fusetli, Mr. analysis of his lectures on 


Gallexy of Antinues, Paris, account of the 
, 












tatuer, busts, &c. inthis museum, 19, 
119, 139 ry ) 
. ,2 
i+ > Tey rx GF 
gi Lhe advan rele £9, 
entlemen, Mr. six origin< rs fi 
» tote Wm. Julius Mic! , 20. 
riuan Oostivacy, anecdote of, 416. 
many, it rary and scientific news of, 
2, 137, 233, 119, 410, 494. 
ibos, ir Vicarv, furionsly attacked by the 
pepulice at Pristo', 547. 
Chis ee , 
siIpin, Rev, VV. account of a school con- 
ducted by him, [87 


Godwin's Enquirer, remarks on a critique 

in, 183. 

Good Woman. the. a charactcristic sketch 

2008 Woman, the, a charactcristic sketch, 
181 

Grafe lame de,a Spat iish tale, writ- 

204, 289, 362, 459. 





metho of removing, 231. 

observations onthe, 112. 

madversions on the’ ov- 

5S. 196 

———————  anin.adversions upon the 
animadversions of. J. S. 580. 

—--—- J.5 inreply, 








164 





on7r 


Guy’s School Geography, review of, 397 


tlackney, account of a literary institution 
at, 250. 

Hall, Rev. James, on the preparation of 
various vegetable productions as a sub- 
stitute for hemp, 404, 
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Happiness, Solomon in search of, 293, 
356. 

Hemp, 2 substitute for, 494, 

Heanell, Mr John, short memoir of, 84. 

Hen_iaw, Mr. Thomas, ai immensely rich, 
individual, death cf, 455. 

Hercfordsintre, eccurreuces, &c. in, 946. 

ia, dtscovery of a remedy for, 252 

Hizs Taa Tromchom, an ext-aordinary 
production of nature, account of, 410. 

Historical Chronicie, 78, 


or” yl 
ted, Jl 

















6, 249, 534, 


History of cha Bull aud his Stewards, an 
anecdote, "500. 

i .a new farce, account of, 9%5. 

¢, Baroa, literary life and wavels of, 
, 192, 282, £69, 465 
! ary and } ews 

, literary and scientific news of, 





Horse-shoe found in the heart of a tree, 
ea 
Hurdis’ Viilage Curate 


review of, 45, 123. 


nd other Poems, 


India, an tsurrection ia, 73. 

——— account of some manuscripts 

brougint from, 24. 

, permanent, for marking linen, receipt 
for making, 252. 

lion, the utility of as a substitute for wood 
in th :e roofing of houses, 491. 

, Britis by improvement in the ma- 

ure cf, 232. 

tralian Laoguage, sbeneeetiane on the ace 

ent of the, 272. 

Italy, Ties and onal news of, 62, 
43 

Jones, Mr Gale, committed to Newgate 
by the 2 House of Common: for ‘ibel = 
breach of privileg>, 140-—5ce Burdet 
and Yorke. 

Ireland, occurrences in, 172. 

Judilee, stanzas written on the, 53. 











K, the | Philo on the use of, 93. 

--—- Lec tor in answer to Philo, 301. 

————— Philo in reply, 442. 
courrences at id deaths in, 84, 167, 












Keogh’s Veto, review of, 219. 
King’s Speech (by commission) to parlia- 
ment on opeuing the session, 78. 





Lady, lines to 2, 50. 

—=— weeping, poetical address to a, 310. 

Lakes of the Valley of Mexico, description 
of, 177 

Lancashire, occurrences and deaths in, 84, 
167, 346, 455 

Lancaster, Mr. Joseph, his system of edu- 
cation generally approved ‘and adopted, 
$46, 434, 435, 456. 

Law, Dr. Join, late Bishop of Elphin, 
short memoir of, 415. 

Leicestershire, occurrences in, 84. 
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Life and Travels of Baron Holberg, 15, 
106, 192, 282, 569, 465. 

—_—. of Henry Vogel, 299. 

Linnzan Society, proceedings of the, 154, 
489. 

Liverpool, shocking accident at, by the 
falling of a church. 167. 

Load-stone, discovery of a new property 
in the, 136. 

London and Paris, comparison between, 
416. 

Love Feast, the, or the Saints’ Carousal, 
200. 

Love Letters to my Wife, by J. Wood- 
house, 54, 131, 224, 311, 399, 487. 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perform- 
ances at, 145, 235, 499. 





Macdonald, Flora, epitaph on him, 388. 

Manby, Captain, the efficacy o! his plan of 
rescuing persons from shipwreck fully 
established, including details of its appli- 
cation, 168. 

Maniac, the, a new opera, account of, 235. 

Manuscripts brought by Dr. Buchanan 
from the East, list of the, 233. 

Matilda, a sketch, 94. 

Medical Society at Paris, 228. 

Melfont, epistle to, 110. 

Memoirs of remarkable Persons, 63, 138, 
234, 411, 495. 

Meteoric Stones, account and analyzation 
of, 493. 

Methodist, the, a characteristic sketch, 
183. 

Mickle, Wm. Julius, the undoubted au- 
thor of the Song “ There’s nae Luck 
about the House,” 265. 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric, 322, 
415, 500. 

Modern Patriot, the, a characteristic sketch, 
181. 

Momus to “a Querist,” 35. 

Moral Characters, 116. 

Morrison, Mr. John, receives a medal from 
the Society of Arts for an invention of 
artificial arms, legs, &c. 60. 

Mortality, extraordinary instances of, 259, 
435. 

Moss, a substitute for wool, in the stuffing 
of beds, &c. 518. 

Mostyn, Lady Barbara, some account of, 


Mountains of the Earth, an essay on the, 
286, 469. ~ 

Mosic, concert, proposed improvement in, 
230. 

Musical Instrument, of a most curious 
construction, account of, 492. 


Navigation of the Romans, historical essay 
en the, 197. 

Nelson, Admiral Lord, statue erected to 
his memory at Birmingham, account of, 
170. 





Newspapers, observations on, 102. 

New Spain, account of some remarkable 
circumstances in the kingdom of, 177. 
Norfolk, occurrences and deaths in, 84, 

166, 259, 347, 435, 518, 
Northumberland, occurrences and deaths 
in, 259, 435. 
Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 84. 
Nubilia in Search of a Husband, R. H. in 
reply to Justus, on a disputed passage in 
this work, 36. 


Observations on the Movements of the 
British Army in Spain, review of, 43, 
O’Connor, Mr. Roger, narrative published 
by him relative to the extraordinary per- 
secutions he has undergone, 431, 515. 

Ode, irregular, to Evening, 150. 

to Solitude, 151, 

—- to the First of April, 398. 

On! this Love, a new opera, account of, 
409. 

Opium, extract of, new method of pre- 
paring, 319. 

Oxfordshire, occurrences in, 168. 





Paine, Thomas, exiract from his essay on 
Dreams, 367. 
Rickman’s Elegy on, review 








of, 481. 

Painting, analysis of Mr. Fuselli’s lectures 
on, delivered at the Royal Academy, 
31 Ds 

Paley, Archdeacon, against modern Mil- 
lenarians, &c. 25 

Parliamentary Proceedings, 74, 146, 151, 
244, 327, 425, 508. 

Passage of the Asiatic People into America, 
some account of, 150. 

Pastorals in the Vianner of Shenstone, 310. 

Perfect Gentieman, the, a characteristic 
sketch, 182. 

Perry, Mr. tried, and acquitted, on a charge 
of Jibelling the King, 258. 

Phosphoric Bo'tles, improved method of 
preparing, 492. 

Pike, Dr. biogiaphical sketch of the life 
of, 138. 

Plagiarism, on the notoriety of, 55, 297. 

Poetry, original,—Stanzas written on the 
Day of the Jubilee, 55—Lines to a 
Lady, 54—Love Letters to my Wife, 
54, 131, 224, S11, 599, 487—-Quator- 
zams, No. Ill and IV, 150—lIrregular 
Ode to Evening, ib—The Injunction, 
ib,—Ode to Solitude, 151—Reverie, 224 
—Lines on surveying the Space between 
Dover and Calais, 309—To a Lady weep- 
ing, 310—On a Sailor condemned to be 
hung, receiving Pardon, ib.—Pastorals 
in the manner of Shenstone, ib. —Elegy 
on my native Vale, 311—Ode to the 
First of April, 898—A rich Bookseller's 
Soliloquy, 487. 

Pompeia, ancient, ruins of, 321. 











Pope, Alexander, an original letter of, 288. 

Population, rer: yarks on Mr. Burdon’s letter 
in last volume on this subject, 92. 

Mr, Burdon in reply, 277. 

Portuguese Language, observations on the 
grammatical construction of, 441. 

Positive Peter, literary adventures of, 22. 

Pratt’s Lower World and other Poems, 1e- 
view of, 481. 

Provincial Occurrences, 83, 166, 259, 345, 
454, 517. 

Provincial Pettifogger, the, a characteristic 
sketch, 182. 

Public Affairs, state of for January, 68— 
February, 145—March, 236—April, 324 
—May, 417—June, 502. 

Publications, monthly list of new, 75, 152, 
246, 331, 425, 509. 

Pygmies, Barns’s account of the, 39, 95, 
184, 277, 358. 

Pyramids of Mexico, some account of the, 
178. 

Pyrotechnical Machines, invention of, 136. 





Query respecting a German Book, 10. 
—_——————- Benefit and Annuity So- 
cieties, 36. 


—_—_—_ 





a Halfpenny of George I. 
112—Reply to this query, 199. 

an old Book, 381. 
———_—_——_ Nathaniel Bailey, 388. 

a Pamphlet of Baron Ma- 





—_——_--——— 





seres, 451. 
poeanan 


— certain Situations at the 
Game of Chéss, 468. 





Red Nose, the, a tale, 99. 

Remarks on Mr. Burdon’s Letter in last 
volume, 92—Mr. Burdon in reply, 277. 

Republication of scarce Tracts, No. l—A 
new Discovery of a little Sort of People 
called Pygmies, 39, 95, 184, 277, 358. 

No. Il.—— Woman not 
inferior to Man, 446. 

Reputation of young Girls, rules for blast- 
ing the, 353. 

Riches, or the Wife and Brother, a new 
comedy, account of, 145. 

Rickman’s Elegy to the Memory of Thomas 
Paine, review of, 481. 

Roman Coins, ancient, discovered at Mon- 
terosi, 62. 

Romans, historical essay on the navigation 
of the, 197. 

Royal Academy, proceedings of this insti- 
tution, 56, 133, 227, 315, 406. 

Society, transactions of the, 55, 132, 
225, 313, 401, 489. 

Russia, literary and scientific news of, 63, 
234, 921, 494. 








Sacred Scriptures, historical view of the 
circulation of the, 444. 

Salt, on the comparative strength of the 
British and foreign, 192, 
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Schiavonetti, Louis, Esq. death of, 516. 

Schill, Fedinand Von, biographical sket¢h 
of the life of, 411. 

Scottish Ritual, remarks on some pecu- 
liarities of the, 202. 

Shipwrecks, narratives of, proving the effi- 
cacy of Captain Manby’s invention for 
rescuing persons from such perilous 
situations, 168, 

Shropshire, occurrences in, 347. 

Silk, Woollen, and Cotton Goods, method 
of dressing without injuring the texture 
or colour, 408. 

Sinecure Place, an anecdote, 502. 

Slate Pencil, a substitute for, 317. 

Snails, the virtue of in the cure of hernia, 
232. 

Societies, benefit and annuity, query re- 
specting, 36. 

Society of Antiquaries, proceeding of this. 
institution, 154, 225, 314. 

Arts, transactions of the, 404, 

Solitude, ode to, 131. 

Solomon in search of Happiness, 295, 356. 

Somersetshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
168, 547, 435. 

Sorrows of Seduction, review of, 507. 

Spain, literary and scientific news of, 138, 

political state of, 72, 149, 242, 326, 
423, 508. 

Spanish Tale, by Madame de Grafigny, 
204, 289, 362, 459. 

Stag, tame, curious anecdote of, 62. 

Stage Coachman, the, a characteristic 
sketch, 445. 

Steam, applied to the purposes of navi- 
gation, 61. 

Stocks, monthly prices of, 88, 176, 264, 
352, 440, 522. 

Strachan, Admiral, copy of his observations 
on the Earl of Chatham’s statement of 
his proceedings as commander of the 
Walcheren expedition, with a narrative 
of the services performed by the naval 
department, 249.—See Walcheren. 

Stuart, Jane, curious particulars of, 142. 

Stuckey, John, Esq. death of, 166. 

Students in our Universities, on the ex- 
pensive dress of, 12, 183. 

Suffield, Lord, short account of, 163. 

Suffolk, occurrences and deaths in, 163, 
348, 436. 

Sussex, occurrences in, 170. 

Switzerland, literary intelligence from, 495. 

Sword-Fish, remarkable circumstance re- 
lative to an immense one, 493. 

Sylvia, Mr. an eccentric Jew, death of, 516. 








Tallow, for candles, new manufacture of, 
137. 

Theatrical Recorder, 143, 235, 498. 

Tiiney, Mr, Henry, account of his death, 
374. 

Tobacco, its virtues transfusible te other 
vegetables, 137. 
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Toulmin, Dr. his translation of 2 dialogue 
between Axiochus and Socrates en the 
fear of Death, 385. 

——-—— oi the circulation of the sacred 

criptures, 444. 

Townsend, Rev. Joseph, rules to facilitate 
the acquirement of the Italian language 
by, 272. ; 

on the aequirement 
of the Portuguese language, 441. 

Transactions of learned and econtmical 
Societies, 55, 152, 225, $13, 401, 489: 





Varieties, literary and philosophical, 57, 
134, 229, 315, 407, 4°0. 

Vinegar, aromatic, receipt for making, 61, 
Vogel, Henry, the adventures and ‘travels 


9oG0 





4s, Monument to the memory of, 





of 


Voyage from Port Jackson to Prince 
W ales’s Island, 7. 

Walcheren Expedition, — Motion in the 
House of Commons for an inquiry into 
this national calamity, %54—Strangers 
excluded from the Howse during the 
investigation, 146— This measure an- 
nounced as a subject for discussion ata 
debating society, ib —The conductot of 
the society committed to Newgate by 
order of the House, ib. See Burdett, 
Chatham, Jones, and Yorke. 


Copy of the Earl of Chat- 



















a 
ham’s state t of his proceedings as 
ommander-in-chief of the expedition, 


« 
$56. 
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Walcheren Expeditidn,Copy of Admiral 
Strachat’s narratrve, with observations 
on the Fart efChathanv’s statemenr, 249, 

— Debaie in the House of 

Commons on the subject of this expes 

dition, 151, 244. 

Ware’s Poeins, review of, 216 

Warwickshire, occurrences in, 170: 

Wernerian Natural History Society, trans- 
actions of the, 57, 227, 315. 

Whitefoord, Caleb, Esq. biographical sketch 
of, 234 

Widow’s only Son, the, a new drama, ae- 
count of, 4:8 

Wilde, John, Esq. particulars, relating to, 
89 








Wilson, Capt: author of the account of the 
Pelew Islands, death of, 517. 

Windham, Right Hon. Willi 
516. 

Woman not inferier te Man, 446. 

Wood, Mr. (Sheriff), his varrative of the 
circumstances atiending the arrest of Sir 
Francis Burdett, 429. 

Wyvill’s Intolerance, review of, 50, 126 





» death of, 


York Annuity Club, account of thd, 451 

Yorke, Mr. Cherles, moves the exclusion 
of strangers from the House of Commons 
during the inquiry into the Walcheret 
expedition, 146—Vacatés his seat in par- 
liament by accepting an appoiniment if 
the government, 209-—Proposed again as 
candidate for Cambridgéshire, but is're 
jected, ib. 

Yorkshire, occurrences and deaths in, 35, 
171, 436. 
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